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Comment 


One of the questions that those of us who have the cause of opera 
very much at heart often discuss, and one in which I know many of our 
readers are interested, is ‘What are Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 
doing about building up an audience for the future?’ As far as I know, 
very little; though I gather that there have been some preliminary 
discussions between the organization known as ‘Youth and Music’, which 
is the British branch of the International Federation of Les Jeunesses 
Musicales, and our opera houses, as to how this problem can be tackled. 

That some positive steps should be taken to introduce opera to 
young people while still at school, by means of special performances and 
lectures, is, I think, imperative. Five or six years ago, the London County 
Council arranged a series of special morning performances of opera (and 
ballet) at Covent Garden; these have long since been discontinued. 
Whether they fulfilled their purpose or not, I do not know ; but obviously 
any such scheme needs the most «. .ul planning. As well as bringing 
parties of teen-age children to thx ‘ra house, such a scheme should 
also include preliminary lessons and le. 'tures by suitably qualified indivi- 
duals, and the opportunity during the performances (in the intervals) or 
after the fall of the curtain for parties to meet singers, conductors. 
players, and see just how an opera is put on. 

These are not impracticable suggestions. The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild’s Educational Department during the 1956-7 season arranged seven 
matinées of Tosca, as well as an evening pre-view of Don Pasquale ; 
photographs published in Opera News from time to time show groups 
of eager and excited young people leaning over the orchestra rail chat- 
ting with the musicians, while others were being taken back-stage to meet 
the singers. Mr Bing happily mixed with his youthful audience, for he has 
realized the value of these student matinées, and the part they play in 
building up the audiences of tomorrow. The Guild further increased the 
interest in schools and colleges by sponsoring a Tosca film-strip, which 
depicts scenes in colour from the Metropolitan dress rehearsal of Tosca, 
as well as scenes of the actual locale in Rome where the action takes 
place. To supplement this, an ‘operagraph’ was also issued; this is a 
twelve-inch LP disc with vocal excerpts, in English, by Metropolitan sing- 
ers, with a narration of background and plot. These aids were enthusias- 
tically welcomed by schools all over America. The Guild further spon- 
sored an Art-in-Opera contest in the art schools throughout the country. 

These schemes are not confined to America; for in Europe the 
various branches of Les Jeunesses Musicales in France. Austria and 
Belgium organize similar activities. 

Now unfortunately OPERA cannot sponsor student performances at 
Covent Garden and Sadler's Wells—we wish we could; but at least we 
can make suggestions, and trust that Mr Webster. Mr Tucker and their 
advisers will give them due consideration, and not look on them as 
impossible or worse still, ignore them on the grounds that they really 
would require too much trouble to realize. After all, if there are no 
audiences tomorrow, then there will be no opera houses either. H.D.R. 
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* The Trojans ’ 


by Winton Dean 


Berlioz regarded The Trojans as the climax of his artistic life, and 
with reason. His last important work except for the comic opera Beatrice 
and Benedict, it was the fruit of an enduring love for Virgil, and in 
lesser degree of Gluck and Shakespeare. He composed words and music 
—like Wagner he was his own librettist—during the years 1856-8, but 
was never destined to hear the opera in full. After long and fruitless 
wire-pulling at the Paris Opéra, then at a particularly stagnant period of 
its not very edifying history, he finally allowed Carvalho, the manager 
of the Théatre-Lyrique, to detach the last three of the original five acts 
and perform them separately under the title Les Troyens a Carthage in 
1863. Even so the score was clumsily cut, and the work fell flat. The first 
two acts (La Prise de Troie) were not performed till 1890 (after Berlioz 
had been more than twenty years in his grave), when Felix Mottl con- 
ducted the entire work, spread over two evenings, at Karlsruhe. Paris 
still awaits a complete stage performance; and until this month the 
opera has never been given professionally in Britain, though Erik 
Chisholm in Glasgow (1935) and J. A. Westrup in Oxford (1950) con- 
ducted enterprising performances with largely amateur companies. 


Most good judges who know the opera—and this knowledge cannot 
be gained from the vocal score, which offers little more than a caricature 
—are agreed that for grandeur of conception, nobility of tone and 
imaginative range it has scarcely a rival in the whole of operatic history. 
How is it then that we so seldom hear it, even a century after its com- 
position, when Wagner has accustomed us to great length, and his suc- 
cessors to almost every other kind of operatic excess? There are several 
answers to this question, apart from the natural conservatism of 
audiences. In the first place, The Trojans is a very long opera, and the 
licence allowed to Gétterdimmerung and Die Meistersinger has not been 
extended to any other composer. Secondly, unless we count the ballet, it 
is completely lacking in those concessions to popular taste (however 
justifiable) which are an important ingredient in all the most successful 
operas of the French and Italian repertory. Berlioz writes exacting parts 
for the singers without ever allowing them to show off; he is never 
sentimental ; he never aims at a cheap heart-throb. On the contrary, he 
demands an unusual degree of co-operation from the audience, in the 
absence of which he withholds his charms. Thirdly, the organization of 
the opera is of a most unusual kind. This is due partly to the nature and 
source of the subject, and partly to Berlioz’s peculiar make-up as an 
artist. 

His imagination is quite unlike that of any other composer. Apart 
from the occasional strangeness of his musical idiom (the silly charge of 
incompetence, revived in the article in the latest Grove, can be dismissed 
with the contempt it deserves), he had a strong literary bent, which 
showed itself not only in the quality of his critical and autobiographical 
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writings—he was by far the best writer among the great composers— 
but in his choice of subjects for musical treatment, and still more in the 
treatment itself. He was apt to assume in the listener a grasp of the 
literary background akin to his own, and so to hurry over or suppress 
altogether the links necessary to a self-sufficient work of art. All his 
earlier dramatic or quasi-dramatic works—Benvenuto Cellini, Romeo 
and Juliet, The Damnation of Faust, The Childhood of Christ—contain 
scenes of overpowering beauty and originality. Yet each in the last resort 
makes a disjointed and uneven impression, because Berlioz worked in 
terms of a series of tableaux rather than a unified whole. It is like a film 
in which time and again the camera lingers over a beautiful shot and 
then shifts to another of perhaps equal beauty without supplying any 
adequate connection. In a dramatic composer this is a serious weakness. 
The success of an opera in the theatre depends quite as much on timing 
as on quality of vision (we can see this in Puccini) ; a miscalculation can 
waste the most splendid music. It is this defect that has fatally handi- 
capped an opera so musically rich as Benvenuto Cellini: Berlioz could 
not resist putting in scenes because they appealed to him rather than 
because they contributed to the unity of the whole. We would not be 
without them when we hear the opera ; but their presence, by destroying 
its coherence, ensures that we very seldom do. The same fate would 
probably have overtaken the other works mentioned above had Berlioz 
written them for the stage. As it is, they are heard far less often than 
they deserve, and then generally in excerpt rather than complete. 

In The Trojans we find the same tendency to proceed in a series of 
jerks; but there is a new factor. It has an overriding, unifying theme. 
The first two acts deal with the fall of Troy (by means of the Greek 
horse) and the fate of Cassandra, blessed with the gift of prophecy but 
cursed by the attached condition that she shall never be believed, the last 
three acts with the love story of Dido and Aeneas at Carthage, likewise 
doomed to a tragic issue. The whole is braced together by the idea of the 
continuity of Troy and the city’s refoundation at Rome; the gods have 
imposed this duty on Aeneas, and to it all personal happiness must bow.* 

Berlioz took over this theme intact from Virgil’s Aeneid, on which 
the libretto is very closely based, and thereby imported into a drama 
much of the framework of an epic. The two methods are radically 
different. The Trojans is therefore likely to disconcert an audience that 
expects a traditional opera and is not prepared for new sensations. The 
same factor makes the opera difficult to stage, since an epic point may 
not be easily enforceable by dramatic means. (But it should not be 
impossible: Wagner’s symbolical music dramas present equal if not 
greater scenic difficulties, and Berlioz did not require Laocoon to be 
devoured by serpents on stage, a demand well within the capacity of 
Wagner.) It also means that the work is subject to peculiar internal 
strains. It is never easy to give theatrical validity to a political idea, least 
of all in a musical work, especially if it runs against the natural sym- 


* Those who would study the plot in detail—and in few operas is this so 
rewarding—should consult the excellent synopses in Ernest Newman’s Opera 
Nights and Lord Harewood’s edition of Kobbé’s Complete Opera Book. 
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Blanche Thebom, who is singing 
Dido in ‘The Trojans’ at Covent 
Garden 


pathies roused by the story. Ber- 
lioz lacked Wagner’s ability to turn 
his characters into symbols and 
manceuvre them like chessmen on 
a board. Their sufferings as human 
creatures were intensely real to 
him, and we cannot be surprised 
that Cassandra and Dido became 
to a great extent the heroines of 
two separate, loosely linked trage- 
dies. The bisection of the opera, 
though it was imposed on Berlioz 
and though it obscures his theme, 
does correspond to something deep 
in the nature of the work. It also of course appeals to managers who 
wish to spread it over two evenings, since it does away with certain 
difficulties of casting, such as the demand in the first two acts for great 
dramatic singers who never appear again. 

If The Trojans were a traditional opera, this dichotomy would break 
its back. But Berlioz does not proceed in ordinary dramatic terms. In the 
Trojan acts the Greeks, except for a few anonymous soldiers at the very 
end, do not appear at all, so that one vital element of conflict is missing. 
At Carthage we do not see Aeneas confronted with the gods’ decree or 
making the decision to leave Dido: Mercury simply enters after the 
lovers have left the stage at the end of their great duet, utters the magic 
word ‘Italie!’, and the curtain falls. Berlioz relies on the audience to 
supply the connection. The main epic theme does not arise from the 
drama at all: it is superimposed from without (as of course it is in 
Virgil, who shaped the whole Aeneid as a tribute to Augustus, the sup- 
posed heir of Aeneas). Again and again, Berlioz appeals over the heads 
of the characters directly to the audience and its acquaintance with 
literature and history. The marvellous scene in which Hector’s widow 
and little son kneel in mourning before Priam is one of the most pro- 
foundly moving in all opera. Yet Priam is not established as a character, 
and neither Andromache nor Astyanax utters a single word. Berlioz 
enlists our prior knowledge of the emotional and historical significance 
of Hector’s death, of all that it means to Troy, and of the terrible fate 
in store for the survivors. This epic irony, so to speak, is in its context 
overwhelming. The appearance of Mercury (the only glimpse we have of 
the gods who supply the main motive power of the action) has a some- 
what similar effect; and the very end of the opera, when Dido on her 
deathbed foresees the rise of Hannibal while a vision of Rome appears 
like Valhalla on the backcloth, is an extension of the same idea. 

Berlioz is able to get away with this because the double epic- 
dramatic vision exactly suits the nature of his genius, and in particular 
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his tendency to project the action in a series of tableaux, like friezes on 
the pediments of a Greek temple. Thus, whereas the dramatic symphony 
Romeo and Juliet disintegrates into hopeless incohererice, the epic opera 
The Trojans does achieve a possible new synthesis. It may be precarious 
and even fortuitous, and it is certainly unique ; but it is valid, provided 
the audience will co-operate. Here the subject itself is an advantage. By 
taking one of the great classical legends, whose story and its overtones 
are familiar to all, Berlioz can jump from scene to scene with compara- 
tively little risk of disaster; and his over-all theme, however loosely 
superimposed, does help to keep the episodes in focus. Furthermore, a 
story that combined the fatalism of Roman-Greek mythology with the 
pathos of Cassandra and Dido and their sufferings and the violence of 
the Trojan catastrophe was perfectly calculated to inspire that rare com- 
pound of the classical and the romantic that we find in Berlioz. The 
notion of Berlioz the arch-romantic, striking extravagant and farouche 
attitudes, which derives some justification from his life as a young man, 
never was supported by his music. Of all the composers who have treated 
dramatic subjects from the ancient world, only Handel, Gluck and 
Berlioz recreate anything like the authentic blend of intense feeling. clear 
vision and moral detachment that underlies the pure classical spirit. But 
whereas Handel and Gluck worked in sympathy with their period, Berlioz 
was born out of time, a classic in a romantic age, who necessarily 
reflected this conflict in his art. Hence perhaps the element of profound 
melancholy that haunts all his greatest work. If we seek a parallel, we 
can perhaps find one in Landor, who likewise combined a romantic 
turbulence in private life with a serene classicism in the best of his art. 
whose attempts at the larger forms were frustrated by a similar broken 
vision, who also wrote an epic (Gebir) rooted in Virgil, and whose final 
quasi-dramatic synthesis in the /maginary Conversations is perhaps the 
nearest approach in literature to Berlioz’s tableau method. 

The balance between the component forces and the level of musical 
inspiration vary considerably in the course of The Trojans. After the 
striking first scene, in which the Trojans, exploring the deserted Greek 
camp, recoil in horror from the very name of the dead Achilles (another 
appeal to the audience’s associations), the duet for Cassandra and 
Coroebus approaches conventional grand opera and is disproportionately 
long for its place in the scheme. Berlioz could not resist allowing Cas- 
sandra to dwarf everyone else in these two acts; Aeneas does not come 
to life till he reaches Carthage, where however Berlioz makes him a 
much more sympathetic character than he is in Virgil—or Purcell. 
Nevertheless the Trojan acts contain several scenes with a tremendous 
dramatic impact. In the great ensemble of horror that follows the news 
of Laocoon’s death Berlioz beats Meyerbeer at his own game. The scene 
in which Hector’s ghost, stalking down the scale by semitones, warns 
Aeneas to leave Troy for Italy derives strength both from its dramatic 
and epic connotations. The two finales rank among Berlioz’s most exciting 
set pieces. In the first, where the Trojans, ignoring Cassandra’s cries of 
warning, drag the gigantic horse across the back of the stage into the 
city—and it must be visible to the audience—Berlioz uses subsidiary 
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brass bands and choral groups offstage to represent the gradual approach 
of the procession. Here the Trojan March, so important later, appears 
for the first time. The second finale depicts the mass suicide of Cassandra 
and the Trojan women in the temple of Vesta. Berlioz has presented the 
fall of Troy in a series of historical tableaux ; he has not established any 
of the characters except Cassandra and to a lesser extent Coroebus, and 
he has not given us the causal links between the episodes. But when we 
have adjusted ourselves to the epic scale this ceases to be disturbing. 


The Carthaginian acts begin at a lower emotional temperature. Some 
of the set pieces—the civic prize-giving in Act 3, the ballet celebrating 
the victory over Iarbas in Act 4—are stiffly conceived. The greatest of 
them all of course is the famous Royal Hunt and Storm, for which 
Berlioz prescribes a most elaborate stage action; Ernest Newman has 
well called it ‘the finest and most sustained piece of nature painting in 
all music . . . like some noble landscape of Claude come to life in 
sound’. This is pure epic, from its heightened descriptive style to the 
nymphs’ cries of ‘Italie!’. And it is typical of Berlioz that, although it 
also represents the climax of the love of Dido and Aeneas, he should 
have conceived it as a detached incident, without a predetermined 
position in the opera. Originally he placed it after Act 3 (the march 
against Iarbas); in modern scores it comes after Act 4 (the love duet). 
It can be fitted into either place, but belongs inevitably to neither. 


From the song of the poet Iopas in the middle of Act 4 to the end 
of the opera Berlioz never falls below the highest level of inspiration. 
The epic and dramatic elements are perfectly fused; oniy Gluck at his 
finest has approached this compound of the statuesque with the intensely 
emotional. The sequence of movements at the end of Act 4—dquintet, 
septet, love duet—has no rival anywhere for sustained nobility and a 
serenity trembling on the edge of tears; moreover it is full of subtle 
dramatic psychology. In the quintet Berlioz hints at the idea, explicit in 
Virgil, that Venus—Aeneas’s mother—has substituted her son Cupid for 
Ascanius. In the duet he takes another form of epic licence. The words 
are based on the dialogue in The Merchant of Venice (Act 5 Scene 1) 
in which Lorenzo and Jessica compare their situation with that of the 
great lovers of the past, among them Dido and Aeneas. The manipula- 
tion of the conceit, with Aeneas adapting Lorenzo’s final words to his 
own situation, is strangely moving to those who catch the reference. 


Berlioz’s dramatic craftsmanship in Act 5 is superb. The song of the 
home-sick sailor Hylas has a piercing nostalgic quality utterly free from 
sentimentality and quite unlike the music of any other composer. Its 
placing here, followed presently by the duet of the two sentries who 
have no wish to leave the fleshpots of Carthage for a risky journey to an 
unknown Italy, throws into vivid relief the tragedy that follows. Berlioz 
takes pains to emphasize the humanity of his characters, whether they 
be queen or commoner ; with the entry of the Trojan ghosts to dispel 
any weakness in Aeneas he restores the balance and reunites epic with 
drama. Later, during Aeneas’s duet with Dido, the Trojan March in the 
distance once more recalls him to duty, while the disconsolate queen is 
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haunted by reminiscences of the love duet. Berlioz’s very effective use 
of these motives of course has nothing to do with Wagner's leitmotive; 
his characters never represent anything but themselves. 








It would be a fatal mistake to condemn Berlioz’s methods because 
they do not conform to our ideas of what an opera should be. After all, 
nor did Wagner’s in their time. Berlioz’s way of filling five hours with 
music, though very different, is quite as rewarding ; this would have been 
recognized long ago had he ever, during his life or since, enjoyed the 
advantages of a Bayreuth. His virtues and defects, each on the grand 
scale, are inextricably intermingled (as are Wagner's), and must be 
accepted in their totality. If a small effort of understanding is required 
in the first instance, it will be repaid by one of the most profoundly 
moving experiences in the musical theatre. 














‘Anna Bolena ° at the Scala 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 




























It is no accident that Verdi alone has been able to tackle the 
Shakespeare on something like equal terms, for these two men were the Bo 
culminating figures of artistic movements between which there is a 


strong similarity. The more we study our own Elizabethan drama and Ke 
the Italian lyric theatre of the nineteenth century, the more we are struck dis 
by this marked resemblance between the two schools. Each is essentially sup 
a popular art, produced at top speed for hungry theatres and for a the 
naive and enthusiastic public. Each answers spontaneously to the sigh 
appeal of grand romantic or historical figures, of noble gesture and end 
sentiment, of splendour in eclipse and magnificence in ruin. Each cares the 
little for dull factual accuracy, but plunges into the given subject with art 
cavalier gusto and freedom. Each is intoxicated with a new vocabulary: uni 
the Elizabethans with the suddenly glimpsed possibilities of the English 
language, the Italians with their discovery of a new and thrilling manner 

of writing for the voice. In sheer fertility, too, the Italians remind us of 

the Elizabethan dramatists ; nearly 150 operas were written by no more 

than four composers (Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi) of whom only 

the last-named remained productive to the end of a long life. 

Into this huge and largely forgotten repertory the Italian theatres st 
feel it their duty to dip from time to time; and the presence of Maria Bol 
Callas in the company has lately encouraged a particularly adventurous ri 
policy at La Scala, for she is one of the few singers with the voice, er 
technique, style and dramatic power to invest these old tragedies with a 
their proper theatrical force. It was largely (though not wholly) thanks shen 
to Mme Callas that Donizetti's Anna Bolena was triumphantly revived ane 
at La Scala on April 14 after decades of neglect, broken only by one or dan 


two provincial productions, notably at Bergamo last year. Valuable as 183 
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Act 1, Scene 2: The Courtyard in Windsor Castle ; Anna Bolena (Maria 
Callas) and Enrico VIII (Nicola Rossi-Lemeni) 


these lesser productions may have been, there is no doubt that Anna 
Bolena requires, of its nature, the grandest setting and the finest cast that 
can be assembled. It was the first great success of Donizetti's career, 
and it was for long considered his masterpiece. Felice Romani, the most 
distinguished dramatic poet of his day, wrote his poem in 1830 for a 
superb company, headed by Pasta, Elisa Orlandi, Rubini and Galli, at 
the Teatro Carcano of Milan. It is not true that people have invariably 
sighed for the greater singers of the past; the contemporaries of Pasta 
and Rubini were well aware of their supreme powers, and it was not 
the composer, but the librettist, who wrote a paean about the exquisite 
art of his four principal interpreters: when such talents, he wrote, are 
united in a company, 
... the poet can throw away the pale melodramatic rubbish known 
as ‘librettos’ and soar to the heights of lyric tragedy ; the composer 
can leave in his desk his worn-out stock of routine phrases and 
everlasting cabalettas and rise to dramatic truth and the music of 
passion .. . 
Both Donizetti and Bellini had been commissioned to write new operas 
for the Carcano that winter; and so great was the success of Anna 
Bolena (Dec. 26, 1830), that Bellini grew nervous and embarrassed, and 
begged Romani to abandon the proposed historical tragedy (Ernani, the 
subject used later by Verdi) in favour of something in a more rustic 
vein, in which his gentler style would not come into direct and damaging 
rivalry with Donizetti's gloomy power. Grumbling at the extra work, but 
unable to resist the charming and importunate composer, Romani pro- 
duced at short notice the poem of La Sonnambula, which (on March 6, 
1831) was no less successful ; and thus everyone was happy. 
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Anna Bolena has not only fallen into the neglect that attends 
Donizetti's serious works except Lucia di Lammermoor ; it is furthe 
supposed by some critics (for instance, by the ‘Edwart’ who writes the 
introduction in the Ricordi vocal score) to have a weak and ridiculous 
plot. I cannot see that this is so. Romani may take Shakespearean 
liberties with historical fact and motive ; but the facts are in any case far 
from certain; and the characters of his drama are consistently and 
interestingly drawn, and its course admirably planned to provide striking 
opportunities for musical and theatrical effect. In Romani’s version the 
Queen is essentially innocent; her sole fault is to have abandoned, long 
before the action, a youthful love (for Lord Richard Percy) in favour of§ 
Henry VIII and the throne of England. Henry is depicted as a fickle 
tyrant, now deeply in love with Jane Seymour, the Queen's lady-in 
waiting, and only too anxious that his appointment of the unwilli 
Percy to a position at court should provoke some incident from which 
he may profit. The desired opportunity soon comes about, thanks 
the unlucky interposition of the page and court musician Smeaton. I 
history, Mark Smeaton confessed under torture to having been the 
Queen's lover ; in the opera he becomes a contralto travesty role with @ 
secret passion for the Queen. The Queen is arraigned, judged guilty b 
the Peers, and condemned to death along with her three supposed accom: 
plices: her brother, Percy and Smeaton. Meanwhile Jane Seymour, 
cold adventuress but a woman torn between loyalty to her mistress, 
glittering prospect of the throne and her genuine love for the Ki 
pleads vainly for the Queen's life. 


The only serious weakness in this plot is in the nondescript characte 
of the primo tenore, Percy; and we may imagine that when Rubini 
sang his music that fault was less noticeable. The action, gloomy ang 
realistic in tone, drew from Donizetti a stream of thoroughly effective 
and often very beautiful music, modelled in the first place on Hayd 
and early Beethoven, though with features that recall Rossini and so 
thing too of the tender and flexible cantilena of Bellini. Especia 
striking are the numerous choruses and ensemble pieces. Compared with 
Lucia, the score seems to lack nothing but the sheer abundance 
memorable tunes that fills the later work. It is hard to be sure that one’ 
opinion is not swayed by the fact that the Anna Bolena tunes a 
unknown, while those of Lucia have been more or less familiar to 
from childhood ; but I doubt if there is anything in Anna Bolena quit 
so haunting as, say, ‘Verranno a te’ or ‘Spargi d’amaro pianto’ or * 
che a Dio spiegasti l’ali’; and perhaps this only has kept the opera out 
of the repertory. 

It has, to be sure, some more specific weaknesses; and some ¢ 
these had been tactfully removed by the conductor, Gianandrea Gavaz 
zeni, who showed himself, both in his preparation and execution of thé 
work, as true a Donizettian as might be expected of a native of Berga 


‘lo sentii sulla mia mano’: the Quintet in Act 1, Scene 2 


Piccagliam 
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who has written a book on the master. The Overture, for instance, is an 
unworthy and trivial piece ; and it was a bold and successful solution to 
omit it altogether, beginning effectively with the courtiers in the Great 
Hall at Windsor murmuring among themselves of the Queen's ‘sinking 
star’ and of the fickle affections of the King. In each of his five sets 
Nicola Benois uses to splendid effect the immense height and depth of 
the Scala stage; and the first entry of the afflicted Queen down a long 
double staircase was most impressive. Smeaton attempts to raise her 
spirits by a touching little romanza, sung with lovely tone by Gabriella 
Carturan—so well indeed that we regretted the decision to omit its second 
and more decorated stanza. At some artless phrase about ‘first love’, the 
Queen interrupts the song, and advancing herself to the footlights (it is 
one of the great merits of Luchino Visconti’s production that he is never 
afraid of such simple effects when they are truly called for) begins to 
sing a soft cavatina of recollection (‘Come innocente giovane’) which 


suited Mme Callas to perfection and provided her with the first of many. 


triumphs during the evening. There follows a scene between Jane Sey- 
mour (Giulietta Simionato) and Henry VIII (Nicola Rossi-Lemeni) which 
admirably depicts their furtive and uneasy relationship. 


When the scene changes, we discover that a severe black, grey and 
white is to be the architectural note throughout; here it is used for an 
immense courtyard in the Palace of Windsor, against which the red and 
yellow uniforms of the royal bodyguard and the hunting clothes of the 
courtiers made a brilliant contrast; only the unhappy Anna is still a 
sombre, somewhat Quakerish figure in her square white headdress. The 
tenor’s aria, though decently and cleanly sung by Gianni Raimondi, 
had made no great impression; the great thing of this scene was the 
Quintet with chorus, ‘Io sentii sulla mia mano’, an A flat major Larghetto 
ensemble which foreshadows the D flat Lucia Sextet. The last scene of 
Act 1, when Anna is discovered in an apparently compromising situation 
with Percy and Smeaton, was notable for the immense force of outraged 
dignity which Mme Callas threw into the words of recitative, ‘Giudici! 
{[Judges!] Ad Anna! Giudici!” It was doubtless in such tremendous 
moments, of which the score gives no hint, that Pasta too revealed her 
greatness. 


The second and final act opens with a scéne a faire between the two 
women, in the course of which the imprisoned Queen discovers for the 
first time that her rival in the King’s affections is no other than Jane 
Seymour, her beloved waiting-woman. In many respects this anticipates 
the big Norma-Adalgisa scene, and like that is clearly written for two 
sopranos. It is so described (as ‘S.S.’) in the Table of Contents in the 
Ricordi score, which however elsewhere calls Giovanna Seymour a 
mezzo-soprano, aithough Elisa Orlandi, her first interpreter, was a 
soprano (who sang Norma, Elvira and Amina) and although when 
Seymour sings in thirds with the heroine she is actually allotted the 
upper part. Perhaps for modern taste the variety of timbre given by the 
use of the mezzo voice is desirable ; and certainly it would be difficult to 
find a more striking representative of the role than Simionato, who 
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Piccagliani 


Left, Simionato as Giovanna Seymour; right, Anna is accused of 
misconduct by the King 


looked superb and whose upper register is particularly rich and free. 
This was a splendid performance. Vocally, Rossi-Lemeni’s King was on 
a much lower level, and thus the odd fact that he has no aria did not 
greatly matter; he has the required stature and bulk for the role, but 
his facial make-up had too many deeply etched Tartar lines instead of 
the bland, piggy-eyed flatness which we all know from Holbein’s 
portraits of the Tudor monarch. In the trio for Anna, Percy and the 
King, a fine number, a florid section was omitted, probably as being too 
difficult for Rossi-Lemeni’s inflexible bass. One other omission was much 
to be regretted: this was the exquisite Bellinian cantilena for the tenor, 
‘Vivi tu’, which disappeared along with the whole of the penultimate 
prison scene for Percy and Anna's brother (a subsidiary bass role, sung 
by Plinio Clabassi), presumably on grounds of length. 


The final scene in the Tower of London is the greatest thing in the 
opera, and it also showed Mme Callas at the summit of her powers both 
as singer and as tragic actress. The scene opens with a beautiful elegiac 
chorus in two parts for the Queen’s faithful attendants ; it is in F minor, 
with a soft Schubertian close in the major. Anna enters, vacillating 
between sanity and a world of illusions; one of the striking orchestral 
phrases that accompany her broken utterances is so like the introduction 
to Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking scene that it must surely have been 
unconsciously in Verdi's mind when he wrote that passage (Giuseppina 
Strepponi used to sing in Anna Bolena). We have here no conventional 
mad scene with flute obbligato, but a long chain of arioso, arias and 
recitatives ; the main feature is a limpid F major evocation of happier 
days, ‘Al dolce guidami castel natio’, inspired perhaps by the slow 
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movement of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, upon which there breaks 
the sound of military drums announcing the Queen’s impending execu- 
tion, and restoring her to the realities of her situation. Her companions 
in misfortune enter; Smeaton is pardoned for his involuntary part in 
her downfall; then she drifts away once more into forgetfulness of the 
present, breathing out a prayer to Heaven for release. Another sound is 
heard from outside: bells and the acclamation of the crowd at the 
crowning of their new Queen. Finally regaining her senses, Anna 
launches into a forceful cabaletta, with sequences of rising trills, in which 
she arraigns the guilty couple (‘Coppia iniqua’), yet magnanimously 
pardons them as, with dignity and composure, she leads her companions 
to the block. Interpreted by such an artist as Maria Callas, and 
directed with perfect taste by Visconti, this was a scene of high tragedy. 

The whole production showed the Scala at its best. Routine per- 
formances there can drop far below the general level of, say, the Metro- 
politan; but there is perhaps no other house in the world which can 
rise to a great occasion like this. There was a unity and grandeur about 
the long evening which was deeply satisfying. Gavazzeni has not a very 
decisive beat, and there were details in the score which might, I felt. 
have received a sharper and more dramatic emphasis; but his concep- 
tion of the music was always true, and he proved once more how effec- 
tive can be the old pattern of opera, provided the performance is 
adequate. Could Anna Bolena enter the international repertory? With 
Callas, yes; without her, or some comparable soprano of whom as yet 
there is no sign, no. Many people think it a flaw in these old operas 
that they depend on the availability of great singers ; but what would be 
the fate of the standard violin and piano concertos if there were scarcely 
a player who could even get his fingers round the notes, let alone 
fill them with a lulling charm or a passionate intensity? 

Comic Donizetti, as we all know from Don Pasquale and L’Elisir 
d’'Amore, is sure of its place in our affections; and on the following 
night the Piccola Scala extended our acquaintance with this side of 
Donizetti’s genius by performing, as a double bill, // Campanello and 
Rita. In the former the part of the elderly apothecary, kept up through- 
out his wedding night by the insistent dispensary bell, was brilliantly 
sung and acted by Fernando Corena, while Rolando Panerai was 
extremely funny as the farceur who reappears throughout the night in 
various disguises. Rita is a rustic comedy written to a French text in 
1841, but not performed until 1860, after the composer's death. The 
charming score contains eight numbers for the three singing characters 
(three arias, three duets—one for each possible combination, a trio and 
the finale). Eugenia Ratti was the rather shrewish heroine, an uninten- 
tional bigamist whose two husbands (Luigi Alva and Renato Capecchi) 
are only too anxious each to resign his claim in favour of the other: 
Alva, especially, displayed first-rate talent as a comic actor and a sweet. 
though slight, tenore di grazia. The veteran Giuseppe Nessi delighted us 
in the speaking role of an old gardener ; and Nino Sanzogno conducted 
the two scores with the affection that is their due. It made a charming 
pendant to the tragic grandeur of the previous night. 
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‘L’Italiana in Algeri ’ 
by Andrew Porter 


Rossini, we say, and think at once of the master of comic opera, 
composer of The Barber, and of those other works heard increasingly 
often: L’Italiana in Algeri, Il Turco in Italia, La Cenerentola and Le 
Comte Ory. Before the year is out they will all have been staged here, 
all be available on gramophone records. Yet knowing these, we know in 
fact all but three of the full-length comic operas in Rossini’s long cata- 
logue, for—surprisingly—by far the greater part of his work was serious. 
This aspect of it is represented currently only by William Tell. 

No one has suggested that our partial portrait, our lop-cided choice 
of works, does Rossini an injustice. From Stendhal onwards, writers on 
Rossini have praised him for his high-spirited music. ‘Light, lively, 
amusing’, said Stendhal, ‘never wearisome but seldom exalted—he would 
appear to have been brought into this world for the express purpose of 
conjuring up visions of ecstatic delight in the commonplace soul of the 
Average Man’. Stendhal blames la Colbran for the wrong turning he 
took: ‘an evil fortune decreed that he should travel to Naples, and there 
discover that the reigning queen of the theatre was Signorina Colbran ; 
and a greater misfortune still was to follow when he fell in love with 
her; for if only, instead of this tragedy-heroine, he had met a comic 
actress, la Marcolini for example . . . we should certainly have had less 
of the Plagues of Egypt and infinitely more in the style of La Pietra del 
Paragone ard I'Italiana in Algeri’.* 

Rossini emerged first as a comic composer, with six one-acters 
(1810-13), crowned, in 1813, with the two full-length operas, one serious 
and one cumic, Tancredi and L’Italiana, which made his name. 1812 
had already seen a successful full- 
length opera buffa, La Pietra del 
Paragone, and 1814 brought L’/ta- 
liana’s successor, // Turco in 
Italia, both at La Scala. The Nea- 
politan, Colbran period began in 
1815 with Elisabetta, Regina d'Ing- 
hilterra, and closed in 1823 with 
Semiramide ; the comedies here 
are the two Roman ones written 


* Quotations from Stendhal’s Vie de 

Rossini are given in Richard N. 
Coe’s excellent translation, pub- 
lished by John Calder. 


Oralia Dominguez, who will sing 
Isabella in ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ at 
the opening of the Glyndebourne 
season on June 11 

















for Giorgi-Righetti, 7/1 Barbiere (1816) and La Cenerentola (1817), and 
two failures, La Gazzetta (Naples, 1816) and Adina (sent to Lisbon in 
1818, performed—once only—in 1826). Then there were no more come- 
dies before Paris, where the ‘dramatic cantata’, in effect an opera, /l 
Viaggio a Reims (1825) and Le Comte Ory (1828) appeared. 


The only two one-acters which we need consider here are the second 
and third, L’Equivoco Stravagante, because it was composed for the 
contralto Marietta Marcolini and the baritone Paolo Rosich, and 
L’Inganno Felice, because in it Filippo Galli, hitherto a tenor, made his 
début as a bass and so embarked on the career which eventually made 
him the most famous basso cantante in Europe. Rossini’s next work was 
the ‘oratorio’, or opera with holy subject, performed in Ferrara during 
Lent, Ciro in Babilonia; the contralto was again Marcolini. 


Now Stendhal tells us that ‘la Marcolini, a delightful cantatrice buffa 
and, at the same time, a woman in the fullest flower of her youth and 
talent, swept Rossini away from the great ladies who had been his first 
protectresses . . . incidentally it is said that la Marcolini, not to be out- 
done by Rossini, made him the sacrifice of Prince Lucien Bonaparte’. 
Marcolini, he says, obtained the Scala contract for the 20-year-old com- 
poser; he repaid her handsomely by writing for her first La Pietra del 
Paragone, and then L’Italiana in Algeri, performed at the Teatro San 
Benedetto, Venice, on May 22, 1813. La Marcolini, with ‘her ravishing 
contralto voice and her magnificent gifts as a comic actress’, was joined 
by the ‘impassioned and melodramatic Galli’ as Mustafa. The tenor, 
said to be not on the same level, though admirable, was Serafino Gentili ; 
while Rosich, in the buffo role of Taddeo, was but mediocre. The libretto, 
by Angelo Anelli, was not a new one, for it had been musicked for the 
Scala in 1808 by Luigi Mosca (brother of the Giuseppe who claimed to 
invent the ‘Rossini crescendo’), with success. One night towards the end of 
the first run of Rossini’s L’/taliana, Marcolini decided to substitute 
Mosca’s rondo, but ‘a disastrous occurrence [no details given] prevented 
the distinguished artist from completing more than half of the piece’. 
(Anelli, it is perhaps worth remarking, is otherwise remembered as the 
librettist of Pavesi’s Ser Marc’ Antonio (1810), the precursor of Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale). 


L'Italiana was a success from the start, and quickly swept Italy, and 
then the rest of Europe. It reached Madrid and Munich in 1816, intro- 
ducing Rossini to Germany; Paris and Vienna in 1817; London (Hay- 
market Theatre, with Teresa Belloc, Ambrogetti and Garcia) on January 
26, 1819. It was the third Rossini opera to be given in London, having 
been preceded by The Barber and Elisabetta the previous season. It was 
performed constantly through the 19th century, both sopranos as well as 
contraltos achieved fame in the leading role: among them Géiorgi- 
Righetti, Sontag, and Alboni, who was one of the most highly esteemed. 
The opera seems to have dropped from the stage for nearly thirty years 
from 1891, until the Metropolitan revival of 1919 with Besanzoni, 
Hackett, De Luca and Didur. Then in 1925 came Vittorio Gui’s famous 
revival which opened the new Turin Opera, when the mantle of Marco- 
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Antonietta Pastori, who will sing 
Elvira in ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ and 
Nanetta in ‘Falstaff at Glynde- 
Bourne 


lini fell on Conchita Supervia. 
Bettoni was the Mustafa ; Scattola, 
generally, the Taddeo. The tenor 
was originally Tedeschi, replaced 
later by Tino Folgar and then by 
Nino Ederle. This famous perform- 
ance triumphed all over Italy, and 
was revived in Paris in 1929 (con- 
ducted by Serafin), and at Covent 
Garden in 1935 (conducted by 
Bellezza). After Supervia’s death, 
the principal Isabella became is 
Gianna Pederzini (Colon, 1938; A. Villani 
Maggio Musicale, 1941; Rome, 

1948). Suzanne Danco sang the part for Gui at the Fenice in 1946. 
Giulietta Simionato acceded to this role with the Scala revival of 1953. 

L’Italiana is the comic opera which above all displays what Stendhal 
called Rossini’s ‘perfect genius for opera di mezzo carattere’. That is to 
say, it is not purely opera buffa. In Il Barbiere, the characters’ task is to 
work out the neat plot in high-spirited music; but in L’/taliana Donna 
Isabella, and to a lesser extent the Bey, step out of the fantastic plot to 
emerge as rather more substantial characters. Yet at the same time it is 
probably the gayest of Rossini’s operas. Stendhal ‘used to observe how, 
from the very opening of the first act, at the earliest, slightest burst of 
applause, a kind of musical frenzy would take hold of orchestra and 
audience alike, sweeping one and all away in waves of uncontrollable 
delight’. And anyone who has been present at a performance of 
L’Italiana must have observed this too. We may listen to the Scala 
recording of the word without feeling any emotion stronger than keen 
delight ; but in the theatre a joyful hysteria seizes us: 

the music would seem to transport us bodily into its most frenzied realms 

of fantasy. The performers . . . dare feats of virtuosity which, I am 

certain, they would never have dreamed of attempting at the next per- 
formance. I have heard that exquisite buffo, Paccini, who used to play 

Messer Taddeo at the Teatro San Benedetto at Venice, confess privately 

at the end of an evening of wild success and wilder frenzy that, compared 

with such a performance, the most exquisite banquet, the sweetest 
delights of an excursion by gondola, all the most brilliant, the gayest 
experiences in the world, were as nothing, as dust in the mouth! 

The first-night critics of L’/taliana observed the same phenomenon ; 
and Richard Strauss, hearing the opera for the first time in the Supervia / 
Gui performance in Turin, ‘went mad with enthusiasm’. But, as Stendhal 
wisely remarked, ‘all this has to be witnessed in the flesh, and acquires 
nothing in the telling save an ill-seeming flatness’. 

I need not relate the story of the opera, for several accounts are 
readily available—the Glyndebourne programme book, Kobbé, the 
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Paolo Montarsolo, who will sing 
Mustafa in ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ at 
Glyndebourne 


Decca Book of Opera; EMI pub- 
lish a libretto, abbreviated to fit 
the recording, with a line-by-line 
singing version, and a complete 
Italian libretto is available from 
Ricordi. It may be worth drawing 
attention to the skill shown in the 
dramatic and musical speed. After 
the lively Overture, the curtain 
rises on Mustafa’s deserted wife, 
Elvira, whose laments are framed 
in a chorus of sympathetic eunuchs 
(tenors and basses!): ‘a true and 
profound portrait of the sorrows 
of a woman abandoned .. . A, Villani 
sorrow without a hint of tragedy’. Then Mustafa enters, so monu- 
mentally callous (‘My dear, you've broken my eardrums’) that we cannot 
find him hurtful. After this, purest melody in the tenor’s cavatina, 
‘Languir per una belia’; and then things get under way with the tenor 
bass duet, to prepare us for our first sight of Isabella, complete, delicious 
mistress of every situation. From then there is no stopping the gaiety, 
which whirls on to the hilarious first-act finale. But notice that everyone 
has been introduced as a fully-drawn character. 

It might be deemed a weakness of construction that in Act 2 there 
are two scenes which seem to be derived, ultimately, from the 
‘Mamamouchi’ episode in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme: Taddeo is invested 
as a Kaimakan and then Mustafa as a Pappataci. But in fact the actual 
sequence of arias and ensembles is masterly. Especially noteworthy are 
tsabella’s two solos. The first, ‘Per lui che adoro’, is an adorable com- 
pound of genuine love (made piquant, as in Susanna’s aria, by the 
singer’s knowledge that her lover is listening, and misunderstanding) and 
sheer mischief. The second, the rondo ‘Pensa alla patria’, represents a 
piece of extraordinary daring on Rossini’s (and Anelli’s?) part, for it is 
a stirring patriotic utterance, thinly justified by the exigencies of the 
plot. It is stirring, and yet somehow dces not seem out of place, partly 
because Isabella never loses her twinkling vivacity. Rossini composed it 
con fervore, and contemporary audiences were moved to fervent 
applause. Giorgi-Righetti, in her Reminiscences of a Sometime Prima- 
Donna, declared that ‘I gave 39 encores of “Pensa alla patria” in Rome: 
do not think me conceited if I record a fact’! 





INDEX. The publication of the index to Volume 7 of OPERA has been 
unavoidably delayed, and we apologise to our readers for any inconvenience 
that has been caused them. It will be despatched to subscribers and those 
who have ordered it as scon as it becomes available. 
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Glyndebourne Newcomers 


No less than eighteen new singers will be heard at Glyndebourne 
during the coming Festival. Several of these artists have already been 
heard in opera in this country, either at Covent Garden, or with visiting 
companies. These include Oralia Dominguez, Wilma Lipp, Rita Streich, 
Antonietta Pastori, and Josephine Veasey. Others, including Marcello 
Cortis, Margareta Hallin, Orietta Moscucci, Elisabeth Séderstrém and 
Mihaly Szekely, will be making their operatic débuts in this country. It 
is quite impossible to include even brief biographies of every new 
Glyndebourne artist in our pages. We have therefore chosen those that 
we think will be of special interest to our readers. 


Mareello Cortis 


Marcello Cortis was born in Prague in 1915, but since his early youth 
lived and studied in Milan. He made his début in 1940, but his inter- 
national career did not begin until the end of the war when he sang 
Guglielmo (Cosi fan tutte) and Falstaff in Paris in 1946 and 1947. During 
the latter year he made his Scala début, also as Guglielmo, and was later 
heard as Melot in Tristan und Isolde. He appeared with the Scala Com- 
pany at the 1955 Holland Festival, singing the role of Taddeo in 
L’Italiana in Algeri, in which part he will make his Glyndebourne début 
on the opening night of the season. 

Cortis is a well-known figure at the Aix-en-Provence Festival, where 
besides singing Leporello, and Don Alfonso in Cosi, he has also pro- 
duced the latter opera. At last summer’s Bregenz Festival he sang 
Figaro in Il Barbiere di Siviglia and produced the opera. His reper- 
tory includes more than seventy roles ranging from Malatesta in 
Don Pasquale to Amfortas in Parsifal. 


Oralia Dominguez 

This Mexican contralto was born in San Luis Potosi; she studied 
at the National Conservatory in Mexico City. After appearances during 
the international seasons at the Opera Nacional, as Charlotte and 
Azucena, she came to Europe. Her European début was at the Scala, 
Milan, in 1953 as the Princesse de Bouillon in Adriana Lecouvreur ; then 
followed appearances as Amneris in Venice and Augsburg, and Olga in 
Onegin at Naples. In January 1955 she created the role of Madame 
Sosostris in the first performance of The Midsummer Marriage at Covent 
Garden, and in the summer of the same year sang Mistress Quickly 
with the Glyndebourne Opera at the Edinburgh Festival. In recent months 
she has been hard as Carmen and Charlotte at Strasbourg. She will sing 
Isabella in L’/taliana in Algeri and Mistress Quickly in Falstaff during 
the coming Festival. 


Margareta Hallin 

The new Queen of Night was born in Karlskoga, Sweden, and 
studied music at the Stockholm Conservatory. She made her début at 
the Royal Opera, Stockholm, during the 1954-5 season as Rosina in II 
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Four New 


Glyndebourne Singers 


Mihaly Szekely as Sarastro, which 
role he will sing at Glyndebourne. 
He will also be appearing as 
Osmin in ‘Die Entfiihrung’ 





Rosl Schwaiger, who will sing 
Blonde in ‘Die Entfiihrung’ and 
Papagena in some_ performances 


of ‘Der Zauberfléte’ 


Varkony 


David Lloyd, who will sing Tamino 
in ‘Der Zauberfléte’ and Bacchus 
in ‘Ariadne’ 





Konsertholaget 
Margareta Hallin, who will sing 
the Queen of Night in ‘Der 
Zauberflite’ 
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Barbiere di Siviglia, and since then has made guest appearances in 
Vienna and Munich. 


David Lloyd 

This American tenor, who should not be confused with the Welsh 
tenor of the same name who sang regularly at Glyndebourne before the 
war, was born in Minneapolis. He studied at the Curtis Institute with 
Richard Bonelli, but his career was interrupted by the war. In 1946 he 
won the ‘Voice of Tomorrow’ contest sponsored by The Philadelphia 
Enquirer. 

Lloyd has sung with many American operatic ensembles, including 
the New York City Opera, and his repertory includes Ramiro (Ceneren- 
tola), Duca di Mantova, Pinkerton, Belmonte, Ferrando, Tom Rakewell, 
Albert Herring and Idamante in Idomeneo, which he sang at the Athens 
Festival in 1955. At Glyndebourne this summer he will be heard as 
Tamino and Bacchus. 


Paolo Montarsolo 

Glyndebourne’s new young bass is one of the best-known pupils of 
the Scala School, and was for a time a member of the Cadetti della 
Scala. He was born in Naples and before joining the Scala studied 
singing with Enrico Conti. 

He has made a speciality of bass buffo roles and has sung at the 
Scala in I Quattro Rusteghi, Signor Bruschino and other comic operas. 
He sings Mustafa in the opening night’s L’/taliana in Algeri at Glynde- 
bourne. 


Antonietta Pastori 

This season’s Nanetta and Elvira (L’/taliana) is a native of Milan, 
where she studied both piano and voice. She made her début in the 
summer of 1951 as Gilda at the Teatro Nuovo, Milan. Engagements fol- 
lowed at the San Carlo, Naples (Gilda and Adina), Piacenza (Oscar), 
Paris (Lucia), Madrid (Gilda, Lucia and Rosina), London, the Stoll 
(1953) (Gilda). Since then she has appeared in all the leading Italian 
opera houses, and during the 1956-7 season made her début at the 
Piccola Scala as Lucinda in Piccinni’s La Buona Figluola. 

Antonietta Pastori has also sung with great success in Barcelona, 
Amsterdam, Havana and Dublin; she will be remembered for her sing- 
ing of Marguerite de Valois in the recently broadcast performance of 
Les Huguenots. 


Rosl Schwaiger 


This Austrian soprano, who in her first Glyndebourne season will 
sing Papagena, Najade, and Blonde, was born in Alm, near Salzburg. 
She studied at the Salzburg Mozarteum and her first engagement was at 
the Landestheater, Salzburg, in 1940 where she sang the Queen of Night 
and Susanna. Then followed three seasons (1942-5) at the Vienna Volks- 
oper. In the 1946 Salzburg Festival she sang Barbarina and Sophie, and 
then from 1947-52 was a member of the Vienna Opera. Since 1953 she 
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had been a member of the Munich State Opera, where she has been 
heard in a variety of roles including Despina, Gretel, Zerlina (Fra 
Diavolo), and Bionde. She sang Barbarina at Covent Garden with the 
Vienna State Opera in 1947. 


Mihaly Szekely 

Szekely, one of Hungary’s most famous singers, who will sing Osmin 
and Sarastro at Glyndebourne, was born at Gaszdereny near Budapest. 
He studied at the High School of Music in Budapest and with Geza 
Laszlo, teacher of Maria Nemeth, and made his début when twenty as 
Ferrando in Il Trovatore at the Budapest Opera. He was a well estab- 
lished artist by the time war broke out, and would have visited Glynde- 
bourne in 1940 had there been a Festival that year. 

He has made appearances in Vienna, Berlin, Paris, Florence, Ber- 
gamo, Moscow and Prague; and from 1946-50 was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, where he made a great impression both as a Wagner 
singer (King Mark, Hunding, Landgrave, Fafner) and also in Verdi 
opera (Fiesco, Sparafucile). He recently appeared in Paris in Blue Beard's 
Castle, and in the title role of Boris Godunov. 


Italian Opera at the Stoll 


By the time this issue of OPERA appears, the season of Italian opera 
at the Stoll Theatre will be nearing its close. We will have to ask readers 
to wait until next month for the reviews; however we are publishing 
short biographies of six of the artists whose names will not be unfamiliar 
to our regular readers, and who have been heard during the course of 
the current season. 


Simona dall’Argine 

This young soprano, who has been singing the title role in Aida, 
made her début when she was twenty-two at Como in 1947 in the title 
role of Tosca. She was a pupil of Tina Poli-Randaccio, and has appeared 
at all the leading Italian theatres, as well as in France and Switzerland. 
In the autumn of 1951 she accompanied the ensemble of the Scala on its 
visit to Edinburgh and London, and had to hold herself in readiness to 
sing if required. 

Her repertory includes Elena (Mefistofele), Santuzza, Madeleine de 
Coigny, Leonora (Trovatore and Forza), Amelia, and Jaroslavna. She 
has recorded Mefistofele and Tosca. 


Lucia Danieli 

On November 3, 1950 at the Teatro dell’Opera, Rome, a perform- 
ance was given of three one-act operas in a competition organized by 
the Rome Opera. The prize-winning work was Bruno Rigacci’s Ecuba. 
In the title role was a young unknown singer, Lucia Danieli, and in the 
part of Cassandra another young artist, Antonietta Stella, both of whom 
have now become established singers. 

Danieli has since then appeared in all the leading Italian opera 
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houses, including the Scala, where she has sung La Cieca in La Gioconda 
and the Hostess in Boris. Her repertory further includes Azucena, Ulrica, 
Eudossia (La Fiamma), and Madélon (Chénier). 


Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 

A biography of this famous bass, who will be singing the title role 
in Don Giovanni and whose picture appears on the cover of this issue, 
has already appeared in opera ; this was in January 1953 on the occasion 
of his début at Covent Garden as Boris. Since then his name has often 
appeared in our pages. He has sung at the Metropolitan, New York, 
1953-4, when he was heard as Mephistopheles, Don Giovanni, and Boris. 
In Chicago he has been heard as Don Giovanni, Oroveso, Don Basilio, 
Giorgio (Puritani), Mephistopheles, and Padre Guardiano. 

Rossi-Lemeni has appeared regularly at the Scala during the last 
three seasons, where his roles have included the High Priest in La 
Vestale, Caspar in Freischiitz, Selim in Il Turco in Italia, Lunardo in I 
Quattro Rusteghi, Tcherevik in The Fair at Sorotchints, Boris, Don 
Basilio, and most recently the title role in Handel’s Giulio Cesare and 
Henry VIII in the revival of Donizetti's Anna Bolena. 


Enzo Sordello 

The Enrico and Belcore of the season was born at Pievebovigliano 
near Macerata. When he was twenty-two he entered the Verdi Conser- 
vatory, Turin, and then became a member of the Cadetti della Scala. He 
made his début at Cuneo near Turin, in 1953, as Enrico and since then 
has sung at the Scala and other leading Italian opera houses. His roles 
included Di Luna, Germont, Valentine, Escamillo, Lescaut, Tonio, Cinna 
(La Vestale), Albert (Werther), and Figaro. He made his début at the 
Metropolitan, New York, during the 1956-7 season. 


Roberto Turrini 

This young tenor who sings 
Radames during the season, made 
his début at Asola in 1947 as Pin- 
kerton. Since then he has sung 
at all the leading Italian opera 
houses, including the Scala, where 
he recently succeeded del Monaco 
in La Fanciulla del West. 

Turrini has also appeared in 
Rio, at the New York City Centre, 
San Francisco, and Chicago. His 
roles include Calaf, Gabriele 
Adorno, Alvaro, Manrico, Ernani, 
Andrea Chénier, Enzo, and 
Turiddu. 


Virginia Zeani, who has been sing- 
ing Violetta and Lucia during the 
season of Italian opera at the Stoll 

















Virginia Zeani 

This Rumanian-born soprano sang Violetta at the Stoll in the 
summer of 1953; she is repeating the role this season, and has also been 
heard as Lucia. 

Zeani has sung Elvira in Puritani, Lucia, and other coloratura roles, 
in Rome, Florence, Catania and Palermo. During the 1956-7 season she 
made her Scala début as Cleopatra in Handel’s Giulio Cesare ; and has 
also sung recently at Trieste and Como. 





; News 
America 


Chicago. Plans for the 1957 season of the Lyric Opera of Chicago have 
been announced, and will include a new production of Don Carlos with a 
cast that has Jussi Bjérling in the title role, Boris Christoff as Philip, 
Tito Gobbi as Rodrigo, Anita Cerquetti as Elizabeth de Valois, and William 
Wilderman as the Grand Inquisitor. Georg Solti will be the conductor. 
The season opens on 11 October with Otello with Del Monaco, Tebaldi and 
Gobbi; these three artists will also be heard in Andrea Chénier. La Gioconda 
will be revived with Eileen Farrell in the title role, Richard Tucker as Enzo. 
Tebaldi will sing the title role of Manon Lescaut with Bjérling as Des Grieux, 
and that of Adriana Lecouvreur with Giuseppe di Stefano 

Houston. The Houston Grand Opera Association, with Walter Herbert 
as its General Director, gave a successful season in January and February. 
The operas heard were La Cenerentola with Frances Bible in the title role, Davis 
Cunningham as Ramiro, and Richard Wentworth as Don Magnifico; Tosca 
with Nancy Swinford Blackburn in the title role, David Poleri as Cavara- 
dossi, and Philip Maero as Scarpia; and La Traviata with Katherine Fitz- 
patrick as Violetta, Poleri as Alfredo and Maero as Germont. Herbert con- 
ducted all the performances, and Rexford Harrower was the producer. 


Act 1 of ‘La Cenerentola’ at Houston 
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Chuck Farmer 
Ernst Krenek and Ludwig Zirner rehearsing Krenek’s ‘The Bell Tower’ 
at Illinois 


Illinois. The School of Music of the University of Illinois sponsored 
the world premiére of two operas during the University’s Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts. These were Ernst Krenek’s The Bell Tower and Jan Meyer- 
owitz’s Esther. The operas were both given on the same evening (March 17) and 
separated by a dinner interval of two hours, as Krenek’s work lasted an hour, 
and Meyerowitz’s an hour and forty minutes. Both operas were produced by 
Ludwig Zirner, head of the Opera Workshop at the University, who also con- 
ducted Esther; The Bell Tower was conducted by John Garvey. Both com- 
posers were present. 

San Antonio. The thirteenth Grand Opera Festival of San Antonio 
opened with a production of Der Rosenkavalier conducted by Victor 
Alessandro. Lisa della Casa sang the Marschallin, Frances Bible Octavian, 
Dorothy Warenskjold Sophie, William Wilderman Ochs and John Brownlee 
Faninal. This was followed by Cavalleria Rusticana (Eileen Farrell, Jon 
Crain) and Pagliacci (Lucine Amara, Donald Dickson, Cornel MacNeil, Walter 
Cassel), Rigoletto (Eva Likova, Jan Peerce, Giuseppe Valdengo), and Martha 
(Warenskjold, Bible, Eugene Conley, Wilderman, and Emile Renan). 

Santa Fé (New Mexico). A new summer operatic festival will be held 
this year sponsored by the Santa Fé Opera Association, which is building 
its own theatre-pavilion for the purpose. The repertory will be The Rake’s 
Progress (supervised by the composer), Ariadne auf Naxos, La Serva Padrona, 
Cosi fan tutte, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Madama Butterfly, and The Tower, a 
modern lyric comedy by Marvin Levy. The singers will be recruited from 
the N.B.C., New York City Opera, and Chicago Lyric Opera companies. 
Leopold Sachse will produce four of the operas. John Crosby is the General 
Director of this new festival assisted by Robert Ackart as production manager, 
and Patton Campbell as production designer. 
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Above, A scene from Jan Meyerowitz’s ‘Esther’ at Illinois 
Below, A scene from ‘Das Rheingold’ at the first of three cycles of ‘The 
Ring’ at the Metropolitan 
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‘La Traviata’ in Tyrone Guthrie's new production at the Metropolitan ; 
Act 2, scene 2, with Renata Tebaldi (Violetta), Leonard Warren 
(Germont pére), and Giuseppe Campora (Alfredo). The sets, which bear 
a striking resemblance to those at Covent Garden, are by Rolf Gérard 


San Francisco. The 1957 season will open on September 17 with 
Turandot, and continue until October 24. Besides the American premiére of 
Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des Carmélites and the revival of Macbeth for Callas, 
already announced, the repertory will include the first production by the 
company of Ariadne auf Naxos, which will be sung in German, with the pro- 
logue in English, and performances of Lucia di Lammermoor, Cosi fan tutte, 
La Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera, Aida, Tosca, Madama Butterfly, and Der 
Rosenkavalier. 

Besides Callas, newcomers to the company are Rita Streich, Eugene 
Tobin, Gianni Raimondi, Umberto Borghi, and Giuseppe Taddei, all making 
American débuts, and Antonietta Stella, Nan Merriman, Leontyne Price, 
Helen George, Jon Crain and Robert Merrill, making San Francisco débuts. 
Other singers engaged include Licia Albanese, Frances Bible, Leyla Gencer, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Bianche Thebom, 
Claramae Turner; Lorenzo Alvary, Virginio Assandri, Otto Edelmann, Heinz 
Blankenburg, Richard Lewis, Ralph Herbert, Nicola Moscona and Jan Peerce. 
Conductors will be Erich Leinsdorf, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli (making his 
American début), William Steinberg, Glauco Curiel and Karl Kritz. Paul 
Hager and Carlo Piccinato are the producers. 
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Louis Melancon 


Two scenes from the new production of Offenbach's ‘La Périchole’ at 
the Metropolitan. The opera was staged by Cyril Ritchard, with settings 
and costumes of 19th century Lima by Rolf Gérard. The principal roles 
were sung by Patrice Munsel (La Périchole) and Theodore Uppman 
(Paquillo) ; Jean Morel conducted 








Austria 


Vienna. Herbert von Karajan’s début as conductor and producer of a 
new Walkiire at the Staatsoper which he has run, by long-distance control, 
since early September, was the undisputed social, though not artistic, event 
of the season. An immensely gifted, immensely ambitious man, Karajan 
wanted to control every phase of Wagner’s Gesamtkunstwerk. As conductor, 
Karajan was always interesting and often brilliant; as producer, he was often 
contrived and sometimes dull. The result was an uneven production, lacking 
in unity of style and strength of conviction. Some scenes showed the in- 
fluence of early postwar Bayreuth and others of modern film techniques. The 
stage was often too dark or lit up in the wrong places and the producer often 
appeared self-conscious, as if he wanted to say, ‘Look how I have done it!” 
The performers showed a minimum of stylized movement but somehow their 
gestures did not seem to be synchronised with the musical phrases as they 
are now in Bayreuth. Despite fine stretches, there was the overall impression 
that Karajan is not quite sure yet what he wants to say or how he wants 
to say it. The sets, designed by Old Wagnerian Hand Emil Preetorius, were 
generally successful, especially the timeless space of the third-act rocks. 
Musically, this was a lyrical Walkiire. Karajan knows the score (so well in- 
deed that he dares conduct by heart) and he knows how to extract magnificent 
sound from the beautifully playing Philharmoniker. The score becomes trans- 
parent, the instrumental groups are clearly distinguished, the phrases sung 
out, and the transitions never abrupt. Obviously, this flowing, soft approach 
is better suited to the lyrical scenes than to the dramatic ones. The first-act 
duet of Sieglinde and Siegmund and much of the last act were very beauti- 
ful, but the dramatic moments suffered from the slow tempi and the chamber- 
music approach. 

The finest performance was Leonie Rysanek’s Sieglinde. Miss Rysanek’s 
vocal and emotional range is astonishing; in her best moments she has 
warmth and power, lovely pianissimi and ringing high tones. The middle- 
aged opera-goer is reminded a little of Lotte Lehmann’s unforgettable 
femininity and Maria Jeritza’s unforgettable timbre. Hans Hotter’s Wotan is 
already a legend; he seemed less at home in Vienna’s Valhalla than in Bay- 
reuth’s, possibly because of his make-up that showed him as a Greek rather 
than a German god. His personality was powerful and his farewell the greatest 
scene of the evening. Both he and Miss Rysanek were helped by Karajan’s 
regard for the natural limits of the human voice. They never had to strain; 
Hotter’s long second-act monologue began in softest par/ando, gaining gradu- 
ally in intensity and force. Birgit Nilsson has a clear, strong, healthy voice, 
but she has neither warmth nor personality, and she was never in command 
of the stage. Ludwig Suthaus was excellent as Siegmund, and Frick depend- 
able, as always, as Hunding, though Karajan’s restraining hand seemed to 
affect him adversely. Jean Madeira was a noble Fricka, looking well and 
singing well, probably because for once she was not permitted to make 
herself the centre of attraction. The Valkyries showed little co-ordination and 
no exactness. The orchestra was magnificent. 

The run-of-the-mill repertory performances, which should be the test of 
the house, are still its weakness. Karajan will have to prove yet that he 
is interested in performances which he isn’t conducting. A good case in point 
is the Staatsoper’s No. 1 best-selling opera, Mozart’s Zauberfléte. A six-year- 
old young lady whom I escorted to a recent performance was disappointed 
because it was ‘very severe’. She remembered that the Magic Flute that she'd 
heard two years ago, when she was four, at the Theater an der Wien, had 
been ‘much happier’. This seems concise criticism. At the large house, the 
Magic Flute is performed as a pompous, pedestrian grand opera; nothing is 
left of the wonderful fairy-tale spirit of the former production. It seems that 
the Staatsoper is still best when airplane schedules, a little rehearsing and 
some luck co-operate to set up a Strauss performance. There were two fine 
Ariadne performances, both in the best tradition. Is there another house that 
has two fine Strauss conductors (Karl Béhm and Rudolf Moralt), two Com- 
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posers like Jurinac and Christa Ludwig (not forgetting Seefried, of course), 
two Zerbinettas like Kéth and Giiden, two Music Teachers ‘like Schéffler and 
Poell, a cover-girl Ariadne (della Casa), and an orchestra with such leaders 
as Willi Boskovsky and Barylli, such cellists as Krotschak and Brabec, 
violists as Moravec, oboists as Ferdinand Raab—to mention only a few? A 
house with no financial troubles, sold out every night, the greatest tourist 
attraction of its country—it ought to be the best house in the world, but it 
isn't. Joseph Wechsberg 


The second of Karajan’s opening ventures was his own production of 
Otello sung in Italian with a predominantly Italian cast including Mario del 
Monaco in the title role. The price of admission was “Special” as opposed 
to “ Raised” for Walkiire, which was double the usual price), so that the 
public were asked to pay three times the normal price for their tickets. The 
intentions of this performance were admirable; to present the opera con- 
forming as nearly as possible to the composer's own wishes. The only con- 
cession in the casting was to give Desdemona to Leonie Rysanek, the one 
principal not engaged from Italy. 

Karajan’s production had the virtue of never striving after unconventional 
effect for its own sake except for a Hollywood storm at the outset crashing 
through the loudspeakers and even drowning the orchestra. Otherwise the 
drama was allowed to speak for itself, and Karajan left his stamp on the 
whole performance, a welcome polish throughout and ruthless discipline. 
The difference between Del Monaco’s attention to Verdi's score and his com- 
plete disregard for Bizet when he sang Don José last summer was marked. 
He had obviously made a tremendous effort to master the part and to act it. 
To a great extent he was successful—he is very personable on a stage and 
has some good theatrical routine. But it was in the subtler aspects of the role 
that he failed. His voice was in wonderful shape right through its range, but it 
is oddly enough the very evenness of his voice which seems to prevent him 
giving expression to his words. To say that he shouts the whole time is 
unfair. In fact, he never shouts but sings with an absolutely even timbre, 
which unfortunately allows for very little flexibility in volume or expression. 
His ‘ Esultate’, the Love Duet, ‘Ora e per sempre addio’, and ‘ Niun mi 
tema *, all of which should convey different emotions, were quite interchange- 
able in the way in which they were sung. Del Monaco excels at the heroics 
of for instance the opening, or the duet at the end of Act 2. But so long as he 
is no more of a vocal actor and has not the overpowering personality 
ideally demanded of the part, he must to some extent disappoint. 

Anselmo Colzani’s Iago was rather a dull dog. He sang competently, 
but he was a fairly stolid stage personality. There has been much criticism 
in Vienna over the engagement of this artist since Schéffler, an Iago of long 
standing, was available. This raises the issue of whether Vienna either really 
appreciates these Italian performances for their particular worth, or even 
wants them. And one can see their point when audiences remember Slezak and 
Lorenz, the former who was a legendary Otello, and the latter who as recently 
as eighteen months ago with limited vocal resources and singing in German 
gave a performance which was infinitely more moving than Del Monaco’s. 
The question of what the public wants was further underlined by the tremen- 
dous success scored by Rysanek as Desdemona, who even in company with 
such a tenor and conductor received the greatest ovation of them all. Though 
fundamentally not a performance of the Italian school, it was beautifully 
sung. She gave herself wholly to the part and her sincerity was the most 
affecting thing of the whole evening. Mention should be made of Giuseppe 
Zampieri’s Cassio, an example of lovely lyrical singing and a lesson in how 
this sort of part should be treated. Karajan’s direction drew beautiful 
playing from the orchestra, but the final impression at the end of the per- 
formance was that it never quite achieved the dramatic impact inherent in 
the work. This may have been due to an unseen rod of iron wielded by 
Karajan restricting the whole, or merely a lack of dramatic passion and 
personality in the protagonists themselves. 

The experiment of producing an Italian Orel/o in the conservative strong- 
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hold of Vienna has nevertheless been supremely worth while, and despite 
criticisms that the ‘home forces’ could do as well, the house has been 
sold out for all performances and tickets have been freely circulating on a 
black market. This may be morally unfortunate, but at least Karajan’s start 
as Director has not been greeted with apathy. 

At the fourth performance of Die Walkiire there were two changes of cast. 
Aase Nordmo-Lévberg sang Sieglinde, and created a fine impression at her 
début. With a voice inevitably reminiscent of Flagstad, it has a further warmth 
and lighter quality which makes it less unwieldy and an easier instrument 
for interpretation. She has an heroic manner in the Scandinavian tradition 
especially suited to Wagner, and gives a grandeur to her singing lacking in 
an artist like Rysanek. Martha Médl sang Briinnhilde, a part taken previously 
by Birgit Nilsson. These two artists could hardly be in greater contrast; the 
crystal clear but still expressive quality of Nilsson, and the passionate mezzo 
of Médl. Both are singers to be reckoned with, and choice is a personal matter. 
Though infinitely preferring the former, I would not presume to criticise 
Médi, and her admirers will be pleased to hear that she was in splendid voice. 

Cosi fen tutte was revived for the first time this season in the Redouten- 
saal with the same cast as last year, except for Lisa della Casa singing Fior- 
diligi for the first time, very much in the same lyric vein as Seefried, rather 
caressing the music than giving it drama or even meaning. Della Casa uses 
her chest voice freely below the stave, but it does not carry in the way that an 
Italian soprano’s seems to. One is drawn to the conclusion that this very 
lovely interpreter of Arabella and the Countess in Capriccio is out of her 
depth as Fiordiligi. It is incomprehensible that Sena Jurinac has not yet sung 
the role in Vienna, since she has a far greater grasp of it, interpretatively 
and vocally. 

Christa Ludwig’s Dorabella has improved since last year and is now 
one of her best parts. Further, over the question of style, Karl Béhm, the 
conductor, allows if not positively encourages his Fiordiligi and Dorabella 
to chop up their phrases with intrusive aitches or staccato singing where 
none is indicated, but Ludwig for much of the time resisted these temptations. 
She peppered much of her part with appoggiature which some found very 
tasteful and others equally tasteless. 

Unfortunately time is telling on Anton Dermota’s voice, and though 
Paul Schéffler is vocally in splendid trim, one suspects that this genial old 
Alfonso sometimes has no idea what the text he is singing actually means, 
as for instance, when he exclaims ‘Io crepo se non rido’ in deadly earnest, 
and when he tells the two lovers to back him up, thundering out ‘ Second- 
atemi’ so that the ladies could not fail to hear his ‘ aside. Emmy Loose 
in company with Erich Kunz, as Despina and Guglielmo, were the most con- 
vincing of the cast. Kunz, once he had warmed up, was in his best form, 
and took it into his head to insert a little impromptu business, so that while 
lying ‘ unconscious” he began one of those back-bends which female acro- 
bats usually do in the Folies Bergéres. This time Don Alfonso in company 
with other members of the cast was convulsed with laughter. The purists 
will be glad to know that Mozart did not suffer and the whole incident was 
extremely funny. Christopher Raeburn 


Bulgaria 

Sofia. While music was developing in the West, and passing through the 
phases of pre-classicism, classicism and even romanticism, while the orchestras 
and performers were developing together with the music that had to be inter- 
preted, Bulgaria was nothing but a remote, sparsely populated province in the 
backward feudal Ottoman Empire, and art here was confined to the forms of 
folk art. Soon after the country threw off Turkish domination, music began to 
develop in Bulgaria, chiefly owing to the musical talents of the people them- 
selves. But it was the art of singing, and singing on the stage as well, that 
developed most, and most rapidly at that, because of the wealth of beautiful 
voices to be found in the country. Bulgarian singers like Boris Christoff, 
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Elena Nicolai, Georgi Lubomir Vishegonov, Raphael Arié, Ivan Petrov, Todor 
Mazarov, Lyuba Velichwova (Ljuba Welitsch) and others who obtained recog- 
nition and achieved celebrity abroad have carried their country’s fame far 
and wide. 

Today the Sofia National Opera has a well-trained company, composed 
of almost one hundred soloists, a large chorus and corps de ballet, and two 
complete orchestras. All the best Bulgarian, Russian and West European 
operas are in its repertory. 

It is a tradition to open each season with a Bulgarian work. This year’s 
choice fell on Nestinarka, a dance drama by Marin Goleminov. Nina Kirad- 
jieva, the maitresse de ballet, has taken the typical features of Bulgarian folk 
dancing as her starting point, and she achieved a fine production, completely 
in harmony with the music, and typically Bulgarian in character, by skilfully 
conventionalizing these features. 

No less successful were the following two premiéres of Pagliacci and 
Gianni Schicchi. But it was the long expected production of The Magic Flute 
which aroused the greatest interest. Mozart’s music is extremely popular in 
Bulgaria, and this opera had long been absent from the Sofia stage. Musically, 
it was the work of Assen Naidenov, chief conductor at the opera, who is a 
fine interpreter of Mozart’s music, and was trained at the Salzburg Mozarteum. 
Misho Hadji-Mischev, who staged the opera, is one of our most talented 
young producers. In his logically considered production characters and action 
developed convincingly and completely. He succeeded in winning from the 
singers an interpretation of a character, expressed in gesture and acting, that 
fully harmonized with Mozart’s style and the fundamental idea of the work. 
One of the finest achievements of the performance, however, was the setting, 
by Anna Hadji-Mischev, rare in its subtlety and depth. Nowhere did it appear 
to have been created for its own sake, nowhere did it hinder the producer's 
ideas. 

The difficult part of the Queen of the Night was entrusted to Serafina 
Dineva, who possesses the necessary dramatic timbre and the high notes this 
part requires. Mikhail Lyudtskanov, one of our most popular buffo singers, 
gave a most original and convincing interpretation of Papageno, which drew 
well-merited applause from the audience. The remaining parts were sung by 
well-known singers, as well as by representatives of the very youngest genera- 
tion of singers. 

Forthcoming first nights at the Sofia Opera are Prokofiev's War and 
Peace (Pokrovsky, the chief producer of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, has 
been invited to produce this), Sly Peter by Vesselin Stoyanov, a contemporary 
Bulgarian composer, and Fidelio. Dimiter Tupkov 


Germany 


Berlin. Recent events at the Staatsoper have included the second new 
production in the Ring cycle—Das Rheingold (Die Walkiire was given last 
November, and Siegfried and Gotterdammerung will be seen before the current 
season ends). Erich Witte was the producer and also sang Loge, Franz Konwit- 
schny was the conductor, and Heinz Pfeiffenberger the designer. The cast 
included Rudolf Gonszar (Wotan), Frans Andersson (Alberich), Theo Adam 
(Fasolt), Gerhard Frei (Fafner), Margarete Klose (Fricka), Ruth Keplinger 
(Freia), and Gertrud Stilo (Erda). In a recent Walkiire performance Briinnhild 
Friedland from Dresden sang Sieglinde. Other guest appearances have been 
made by Rudolf Kempe, who conducted Don Giovanni, Robert Heger, who 
conducted Fidelio, and Elisabeth Lindermeier, who sang Donna Elvira and 
Leonora (Trovatore). 

At the Komische Oper, Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose was added to 
the repertory on April 13. The cast included Irmgard Arnold, Eva-Maria 


‘Prince Igor’, one of this season's new productions at the Berlin Staatsoper 
G. M. Siewert 
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Baum, Ursula Richter, Erich Blasberg, Walter Dicks, and Werner Missner, 
Robert Hanell was the conductor, and Heinz Riickert the producer. 


Cologne. After the opening production of Oberon at the new Grossen 
Hauses, which will be fully reported in next month’s OPERA, there followed 
new productions of Aida, Carmen, Fidelio, and performances of Figaro, Der 
fliegende Hollander, Boris Godunov, Les Contes @Hoffmann, and The Rake’s 
Progress. The season will also include the world premiére of Wolfgang Fort- 
ner’s Bluthochzeit, and the German premiére of Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des 
Carmélites. 

Dessau. The Wagner cycle at the Landestheater has been completed by 
the addition of Rienzi to the repertory. The title role is sung by both Horst 
Wolf and Oscar Schimoneck, Colonna by Giinter Fréhlich, Orsini by Norbert 
Wolde-Kindermann, Raimondo by Matthias Klein, Irene by Anita Allwardt 
and Emmy Prell, and Adriano by Vilma Fichtmiiller. Heinz Réttger is the 
conductor, and Willy Bodenstein, the Intendant of the theatre, the producer. 


Dresden. The most recent new production at the Staatsoper has been 
Gluck’s Orfeo conducted and produced by Lovro von Matacic, with Marianna 
Radev in the title role, Sieglinde Feise as Euridice, and Maria Alexander as 
Amor. Matacic has also conducted performances of Aida and Carmen, and 
Radev has appeared in both operas, as Amneris and Carmen respectively. 
Radev has also been heard as Azucena in // Trovatore. Other guest artists 
have included Max Lorenz, who was a member of the Dresden State Opera 
for several years in the late 1920s and early 1930s, who sang Herod in Salome 
(with Liselotte Enck in the title role) and Siegmund, and Alexander Sved, 
who has been heard as Amonasro and Di Luna. 


‘L’Incoronazione di Poppea’ at the Berlin Staatsoper ; Gerhard Stolze 
as Nero and Diana Eustrati as Poppea 


\ 


G. M. Siewert 





‘La Traviata’ at the Berlin Staatsoper ; Melita Muszely as Violetta, Kurt 
Rehm as Germont pére 


Cassel. In honour of the 70th birthday of the Swiss composer Othmar 
Schoeck the Hessische Staatstheater produced his opera Penthesilea. The piece 
is based on Kleist’s drama of the same name, a work that makes unusual 
demands, so that even in the dramatic theatre it is only successful with an 
exceptional cast. Schoeck had an admirable interpreter in Paul Schmitz, 
who directed the piece in Leipzig 15 years ago; he combined tension in 
the great lyrical scenes and dramatic afflatus. The difficulties occur in the 
recitativo melodrama, and here the performers at Cassel sometimes strayed 
into exaggeration. Hermann Schaffner had taken great trouble over the work, 
in which the outstanding singers were Derrik Olsen (Achilles) and Ingrid 
Steger (Penthesilea). Ralf Steyer 

Diisseldorf-Duisberg. In spite of the fact that Janacek’s The Makropulos 
Affair was being produced for the first time in Germany since 1929, the first 
performance opened to an apathetic and half-empty house. Heinz Ludwig’s 
somewhat abstract sets and a musical idiom which was new to most of the 
audience produced little applause after the first act, but at the end of the 
evening a convinced and converted audience demanded curtain after curtain 
with sustained and enthusiastic applause, which must have warmed Dr Juch’s 
heart, after the reception accorded to recent productions. It was a well- 
deserved artistic success for a brave experiment. Whether it will be good 
box-office is another matter. 

Arnold Quennet, who seems to delight in lesser-known scores, underlined 
each of the constantly changing melodic fragments which form the orchestral 
accompaniment. On the stage Hildegard Hillebrecht scored a personal triumph 
as Emilia Marty. Her singing was magnificent, with some fine acting thrown 
in for good measure. Julius Patzak, who was also indisposed, took over the 
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part of Gregor from a sick Karl Diekmann at the last minute. Walter Jenckel 
(Vitek), Elisabeth Schwarzenberg (Christa), Otto Wiener (Prus), Willi Brok- 
meier (Janek), Fritz Ollendorff (Lawyer Kolenaty), Erich Winkelmann (a 
technician), Martha Deisen (a cleaner), Friedrich Wilhelm Andreas (Count 
Hauk-Schendorf), Helga Schmidt-Althoff (a maid) and Willy Schenk ( a doctor) 
all sang and acted as if they were convinced that this production must succeed. 
The producer, Kurt Ehrhardt, must be congratulated on having inspired some 
teamwork into the company, which seems to take pride in showing what it 
can do when not hindered by outside interference. William Marshall 

Frankfurt. There has been one most interesting first night, the premiére 
of Werner Egk’s Columbus. Originally written in 1930 as an oratorio for 
broadcasting, Egk adapted the piece for the stage in 1940, and the following 
year saw the first performance of this adaptation—no musical changes were 
made, but the snoken dialogue was shortened. 

The original conception as an oratorio, as well as the subtitle Bericht 
und Bildnis (Report and Portrait), would seem to indicate something epic and 
broadly flowing. This proved true in some respects, notably in those parts 
where the chorus comments and does not act. But just as Rennert recently suc- 
ceeded in revealing dramatic possibilities in Handel’s oratorio Jephtha, so also 
was Hans Hartleb’s production of Columbus strong in dramatic impact. 

Egk’s libretto (his own) proves even in this early work his remarkable 
grasp of dramatic structure. He has introduced two speakers—one for, one 
against Columbus—who form the link between scenes, commenting and 
carrying the action forward. It is a libretto with exciting possibilities for the 
producer, and Hartleb, who was also responsible for the choreography, 
made the most of them. Especially remarkable was his handling of the triumph 
scene, the council, the levy, and the conspiracy. Hein Heckroth contributed 
gorgeously colourful sets and costumes. 

Ernst Gutstein was a most moving Columbus, mastering the vocal difficul- 
ties of his part extremely well. Arturo Sergi brought the necessary dignity to 
the role of King Ferdinand, and phrased finely, with Colette Lorand as an ex- 
pressive Queen Isabella. Special praise is due for the chorus. Felix Prohaska 
conducted. The next new production was Der fliegende Hollander on April 18 
with Hans Hotter in the title role, Siw Ericsdotter as Senta, Kurt Béhme as 
Daland, and Ernst Kozub as Erik. Georg Solti was the conductor, Hans 
Hartleb the producer, and Hein Heckroth the designer. Ruth Uebel 


Gelsenkirchen. Henri Tomasi’s opera-ballet L’Atlantide recently re- 
ceived its premiére in Germany under the musical direction of Ljubomir 
Romansky; the production was by Gustav Deharde and the scenery by Franz 
Mertz. The work is based on an adventure story by Pierre Benoit. Two 
officers of the Foreign Legion, doped with hashish, are transported into the 
desert mountains of the Hoggar-Massif in the interior of the Sahara where 
Antinea rules the land of Atlantis. She is a maenad who spends her time 
murdering men; she first makes the two Frenchmen fall ardently in love with 
her, then kills one with a silver hammer, whilst the other perishes in the 
desert hunting after a phantom bearing her image. All this is full of phantasy 
and adventure with a good deal of perverted eroticism and does not miss 
its impact on the audience, especially as much thought and love was devoted 
to the production, musically and scenically. The work, however, received a 
bad press, because both the librettist, Francis Didelot, and the composer 
lacked a spiritual approach; musical ideas, style and continuity were also 
missing from an extremely skilfully, even cunningly orchestrated score— 
Tomasi is a pupil of Dukas. The title role is allotted to a dancer (Wiet 
Palar), as is the role of the heroine in Masaniello. Special mention should 
be given to the young Heldentenor Hermin Esser (Lieutenant) whose voice is 
developing well, and to two excellent basses, Albert Zell (the Captain), and 
Gerd Nienstedt (Scheik). Genevieve Warner displayed a warm soprano as the 
female slave, and there was a comic chronicler in Hubert Mohler. Ralf Steyer 

Karlsruhe. There was a vividly moving and scrupulous production by 
Siegmund Skraup, with colourful décor by Ulrich Elsasser, and costumes by 
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Werner Egk’s ‘Columbus’ at Frankfurt; the death of Columbus 


Ellen-Carola Carsten, for the German premiére of Nino Rota’s An Italian 
Straw Hat with which the Staatstheater followed a production in Venice. 
Amusing and charming as is the action, the music is much too conventional, 
too often merely an epigone of the school which led from Donizetti and 
Rossini to Verdi and Puccini. For all the brilliance of the orchestration 
and all the good taste shown in the score, the whole thing is unable to con- 
ceal a lack of real substance. Under Walter H. Goldschmidt the piece was 
attractively presented to the public. Ralf Steyer 


Mannheim. Recent new productions at the new Nationaltheater have 
included Ariadne auf Naros with Gertrud Jahoda (Ariadne), Edith Jaeger 
(Zerbinetta), Hasso Eschert (Bacchus), Arlene Slater-Stone (Komponist), con- 
ductor Herbert Albert, producer Joachim Klaiber; Der Rosenkavalier with 
Jahoda (Marschallin), Slater-Stone (Octavian), Petrina Kruse (Sophie), B6hme 
(Ochs), conductor Albert, producer Klaiber; The Queen of Spades with Gerda 
Wismer (Lisa), Irene Ziegler (the Countess), Eschert (Hermann), conductor 
Karl Fischer, producer Klaiber; and Parsifal with Gertrud Miiller-Biitow 
(Kundry), Eschert (Parsifal), Willi Wolff (Amfortas), conductor Albert, pro- 
ducer Schiiler. 

Munich. A new production of Parsifal at the Staatsoper had its first per- 
formance on April 14 with Howard Vandenburg, who has recently been made 
Kammersanger—the first American to receive this honour—in the title role. 
Marianne Schech was Kundry, Joseph Metternich Amfortas, Max Proebstl 
Gurnemanz and Ferdinand Frantz Klingsor; Eugen Jochum was the conductor 
and Heinz Arnold the producer. Berg’s Wozzeck, conducted by Ferenc Fricsay 
and produced by Rudolf Hartmann, was due to receive its first performance 
on May 29. 
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Poulenc’s ‘Les Dialogues des Carmélites’ at La Scala; the closing scene, 
with Virginia Zeani 
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The Season at La Scala 


Above, Poulenc’s ‘Les Dialogues des 
Carmélites’: Zeani, Ratti, Palombini, 
Cossotto, Gencer 


Below, ‘Falstaff’, with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Tito Gobbi 
Right, Riccardo Malipiero’s ‘La donna é 


mobile’, with Graziella Sciutti and Luigi 
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Right, Monteverdi's 
‘Orfeo’, Act 2, scene 1 





Scala 


Erio Piccaghe 


Italy 


Bari. The season at the Teatro Petruzzelli opened with Aida conducted 
by Alfredo Simonetto and sung by Elisabetta Barbato, Dora Minarchi, 
Giuseppe Vertecchi, Vittorio Borghi, and Salvatore Catania. This was fol- 
lowed by La Bohéme (Angela di Marco, Elena Doria, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Attilio d’Orazi, Maurizio Lolli, conductor Corrado Benvenuti), and Turandot 
(Adelina Cambi, Miki Koiwai, Attilio Planinse, conductor Carlo Vitale). 


Bologna. The season at the Teatro Duse continued with performances of 
I Puritani with Antonietta Pastori, Mario Filippeschi, Piero Guelfi and Andrea 
Mongelli, conductor Napoleone Anovazzi, and Aida with Constantina Araujo, 
Lucia Danieli, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Ugo Savarese, Ivo Vincd, conductor 
Franco Ghione. 


Como. Recent performances at the Teatro Sociale have included Lucia di 
Lammermoor with Virginia Zeani, Giacinto Prandelli, Enzo Sordello, and Guer- 
rando Rigiri, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; and Beatrice Cenci (Pannain) 
with Luisa Malagrida, Eugenio Fernandi, Mariano Stabile, Camillo Righini, 
conductor de Fabritiis. 
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Naples. The opera } ivi by the young Sicilian composer Franco Mannino 
had its world premiére at the San Carlo on March 28th. Even before this first 
performance, the work had achieved a certain fame: it was to have been 
presented at last year’s Venice Festival, then was withdrawn, after which it 
gave rise to a threatened libel action, when a distinguished Italian composer 
referred to Mannino as a dilettante; the case was settled before coming to 
court. 
After hearing the opera, one feels that its future history will be a good 
deal less exciting. Dilettante or not, Mannino revealed no individual language, 
and no particular feeling for setting a text. Apparently thinking to épater, he 
inserted popular dance rhythms here and there in the opera, sambas and so 
on, but it takes more than an accelerated tempo to bring music to life. When 
he wasn't echoing Gershwin or Menotti, the composer had the usual recourse 
to Puccini-like melodies, but they never came to anything. 

One hears many bad new operas in Italy, and ordinarily Vivi wouldn't 
even be worth discussing. But at the present moment, when the Italian opera 
houses are all hard up, when seasons are being adjusted and curtailed, it was 
particularly distressing to see what care (and to guess how much money) was 
wasted in mounting two performances of a tedious little piece that didn’t merit 
one. Tullio Serafin was called in to conduct. Franco Zeffirelli, one of Italy’s 
best producers of opera, staged the opera brilliantly—one could watch it with 
pleasure always. The sets, by the young Milanese designer Danilo Donati, 
were the best I have seen at the San Carlo this year: witty, bright, spacious. 
Three Negro dancers, lead by the Senegalese Johnny Rieu, were engaged for 
the night-club scene (Vivi is the story of a vedette). 

Carteri has seldom been in better form; she sang splendidly, danced with 
grace, and acted as if her role really meant something. The baritone, Giulio 
Fioravanti, played and sang her Pinkerton-like traducer with real distinction. 
Even the smaller roles were unusually well cast: Mario Borriello was an 
impresario; Juan Oncina, a suave night-club manager; Giuliana Raimondi 
a pert, attractive (and vocally bright and correct) ladies’ maid. 

The bitterness one feels at all this waste of talent is not lessened by the 
recent announcement that the San Carlo’s scheduled production of Prokofiev's 
The Duenna (for the first time in Europe) has been cancelled for lack of funds. 

In between the subscription nights, the San Carlo has been presenting a 
number of repertory works, which are interesting mainly because they allow 
some younger singers to perform. I heard a rather undistinguished edition of 
Andrea Chenier, which was notable mainly for the tenor, Antonio Galié, who 
—after a slightly nervous first act—revealed a sweet and powerful voice, which 
is especially welcome, since—like most countries—Italy is suffering from the 
familiar lack of good tenors. William Weaver 

Rome. By common consent (though the composer's preference is for 
Monte Ivnér). ll Dibuk is considered the best of Ludovico Rocca’s operas, 
and its revival at Rome Opera caused quite a flutter in the dovecotes. It be- 
longs to the end of the most maligned period of Italian opera, the pre-war 
years when serious composers were battling hard to free themselves of 
impressionistic and veristic writing in opera, but were still emotionally 
attached to one or other—if not both. Rocca’s musical language has none of 
the opulent sensuality and little of the sentimentality of Respighi (whose 
La Fiamma was premiéred at the Scala in 1934, the same year as // Dibuk), 
and he is much more concerned with ascetic choral unison and octave pro- 
gressions a Ja Mussorgsky than with the ear-catching sweetness of resurrected 
modes. The dominant impression is one of adamantine strength, in vivid 
contrast with the ‘poetic’ atmosphere, tending to weakness, of Pizzetti: even 
though they have in common a long winded style of declamation which de- 
rives from Debussy. With its sure sense of dramatic situation, a fine libretto 
(an adaptation by Renato Simoni of the play by Scialom Ansky), // Dibuk 
is a valid, virile work: but twenty odd years have served to date it, though 
in a very gentlemanly way. Rocca’s supernatural comes about by conscienti- 
ously musical means; and one of his principal troubles is to make his heroine’s 
voice sound convincing when she is possessed by the spirit of her dead lover 
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—the ‘dibuk’ of Hebrew occult lore. The need is for a vocal transformation 
a la Yma Sumac, some tampering with tapes or, at the least, some off-stage 
moaning. In fact the most convincing moment is when the male voice js 
heard off-stage covering the girl’s voice step by step. A pity Rocca abandoned 
this device later, and let the soprano sing the desperate exclamations of the 
‘dibuk’ with her own voice. The idea is of course that she is by then totally 
possessed; but dramatic conviction could well have been reinforced. 

Leaving aside effects of hallucination, the great strength of // Dibuk 
lies in its profound penetration of Jewish custom and ritual. This reaches 
its height—through acts that are exalted, grotesque, or macabre—in the mighty 
scene of exorcism by an old Rabbi. This is the real climax of the opera. The 
Puccini-soaked love-duet which follows lets the opera slide gently into bathos 
and a sentimentality carefully avoided up to that point. Rocca’s unusual and 
even un-Italian outlook boggles at the amorously conventional, and he falls 
back on a successfully exploited formula. It is an understandable feature of 
a complex and far-ranging musicality. 


The Dibuk was mounted with skill by Enrico Frigerio, with sets by | 


Nicola Benois; but Ettore Salani plunged the whole production into a gloom 
which all but broke the spirit of the first act and its carefully-reconstructed 
Synagogue. A pity, because the Prelude started things well; a colloquy of spirits 
in space took place in the right kind of insubstantial darkness while Dali- 
like forms were projected on gauzes. The outstanding performance was given 
by Luisa Malagrida as the possessed girl, but the other parts kept to a very 
high level. Plinio Clabassi (as the Rabbi) added to a recent series of mem- 
orable performances; gone are the days when his voice did not carry enough. 
He now rivets the attention of the house through quiet singing of great 
beauty plus natural dignity of manner. Afro Poli, Adelio Zagonara, Armando 
Dado and Amalia Pini (stalwarts of the Rome Opera) all distinguished 
themselves. Francesco Albanese had a single act in which to prove his mettle, 
but he succeeded. The one offender was Gabriele Santini, the conductor, who 
insisted on drowning even powerful voices like Albanese’s and Malagrida’s in 
a welter of orchestral sound. It gave the impression that Rocca could not 
orchestrate, when in fact it was the Opera Orchestra revelling in memories of 
Walkiire. 

Carmen, which followed, was below par, suffering from inadequate pro- 
duction by Bruno Nofri, indifference and lack of verve from the orchestral 
pit (conductor Angelo Questa) and consequent lack of conviction from the 
singers. These were of the best, Giulietta Simionato and Giuseppe Di Stefano; 
but they were not at their ease, and there was little electricity in the air in 
spite of Simionato’s impeccable precision in voice and gesture. Di Stefano 
began without any bloom to his voice but came into his own with the 
passionate outbursts of Acts 3 and 4. Micaéla was sung by a soprano of much 
charm, Aureliana Beltrami; Enzo Mascherini is ill-suited by temperament to 
Escamillo, and Carmen seemed to have made a singular error of taste in 
preferring him to Don José. Gipsies and soldiers alike were under the 
weather: and only the enormous horses (for the march into the arena) seemed 
to get any real kick out of life. 

For the rest, there has been a series of make-weight Aidas and Butterflys 
to make up for the cancellation of Prokofiev’s eagerly-awaited Flaming Angel, 
and and postponement of a ballet programme. Cynthia Jolly 

Palermo. The season at the Teatro Massimo continued with perform- 
ances of /l Barbiere di Siviglia (Victoria de los Angeles, Agostino Lazzari, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Fernando Corena, Bernardo Ladisz, conductor Serafin), and 
Les Contes d@Hoffmann with Antonietta Pastori, Franca Duval, Leyla Gencer, 
Adrianna Lazzarini, Nicola Filacuridi, Corena, Guido Madzini, Ferdinando 
Lidonni, conductor Thomas Schippers. 

Ravelle. During the fifth Music Festival that will take place in the 
Gardens of the Villa Rufolo between June 20 and 23, the Hallé Orchestra 
under Sir John Barbirolli will give four concerts, at the last of which (June 
23) Sylvia Fisher will sing the Wesendonck songs, Isolde’s Liebestod, and the 
closing scene from Gétterdammerung. 
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Gramophone Records 


Reviewed by the Editor 
Italian 
RIGOLETTO (Act 3), with Zinka Milanov (Gilda), Nan Merriman (Madda- 
lena), Jan Peerce (Duca di Mantova), Leonard Warren (Rigoletto), Nicola 
Moscona (Sparafucile). N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Arturo Toscanini (record- 
ed May 25, 1944); on reverse, Ballet Music to Otello (recorded March 13, 1948) 
and Inno delle Nazioni with Jan Peerce, Westminster Choir and N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Arturo Toscanini (recorded December, 1943, as part of film). 
HMV ALP 1453. 
Nabucco: Va pensiero (N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Westminster Choir. 
Arturo Toscanini); Lombardi: Qui posa il fianco (Vivian della Chiesa, Jan 
Peerce, Nicola Moscona. N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Toscanini—recorded 
January 31, 1943); I Vespri Siciliani: Overture (January 24, 1942); La Forza 
del Destino: Overture (November 10, 1952); Luisa Miller: Overture & Quando 
le sere al placido (Jan Peerce. N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Toscanini— 
recorded July 25, 1943). HMV ALP 1452. 

These two discs, entitled ‘Verdi and Toscanini’, have been compiled 
from tapes of broadcasts made in the United States by Toscanini and the 
N.B.C. Symphony with selected soloists, between 1942 and 1952. The majority 
date from 1943 and 1944 and include the famous concert performance of the 
third, Not fourth, act (Verdi never wrote a fourth act) of Rigoletto at a Red 
Cross concert at Madison Square Garden in New York. And what a perform- 
ance that Rigoletto was; I know it sounds trite to say that it seems as if one 
is hearing the music for the first time; but it is true, one is. The tension and 
excitement of the storm scene is almost unbearable. For this performance 
Toscanini insisted that Peerce should not sing the interpolated high B at the 
end of ‘La donna é mobile’, and likewise the Quartet ends as Verdi wrote it, 
and how right it sounds. The choice of Milanov for Gilda was justified by 
Toscanini on the grounds that other than in ‘Caro nome’ the music demands 
such a voice—we know that it works with Callas—and certainly Milanov 
surpasses herself. Her pianissimo B flats at the end are beautiful. Peerce is an 
excellent Duke, Warren at his best as Rigoletto, Merriman a very young 
Maddalena and Moscona a rich sonorous Sparafucile. 

The Otello ballet music composed for Paris is not particularly interesting 
musically; nor for that matter is the amazing Hymn of the Nations composed 
for the 1862 International Exhibition in London to words by Boito, and sung 
originally by the soprano Tietjens instead of the tenor Tamberlik for whom 
Verdi designed it. 

The Nabucco chorus is curiously dull, but nothing else on the second disc 
is. The Lombardi trio with its long violin obbligato introduction is wonderfully 
sung. Peerce is in especially fine voice, and Vivian della Chiesa, whom one 
had read about in American opera reports during the 1940s, now becomes 
more than just a name; she sings beautifully. Peerce’s Luisa Miller aria with 
its preceding dramatic recitative gives a further proof of this tenor’s style and 
musical taste and offers a valid reason why, with Pertile, he was Toscanini’s 
most used tenor. The performances of the various overtures are what one 
would expect from Toscanini and although the recordings will not please Hi Fi 
fans, they are exciting and of course authentic. 


FERNANDO CORENA. La Cenerentola: Miei rampolli femminini; L’Italiana 
in Algeri: Ho un gran peso sulla testa; Il Matrimonio Segreto: Udite, tutti, 
udite; La Cenerentola: Sia qualcunque delle figlie; Grisélidis (Massenet): 
Loin de sa femme qu’on est bien; Le Caid (Thomas): Le tambour-major tout 
galonne d’or; Le pas d’armes du Roi Jean (Saint-Siiens); Philémon et Baucis 
(Gounod): Au bruit des lourds marteaux; La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein 
(Offenbach): Piff-paff-puff. Italian items with Orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale, conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni; French items by Orchestra of 
Radio Suisse Romande, conductor James Walker. DECCA LXT 5307. 

This is a wholly admirable and most enjoyable disc. Corena, the Swiss- 
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born half-Turkish, half-Italian buffo bass, has fast assumed a leading position 
both at the Metropolitan and leading Italian opera houses. In New York, he 
has taken over most of those roles that since 1940 had been the sole preroga- 
tive of Salvatore Baccaloni. Corena has a better voice than Baccaloni ever 
had, and unlike that artist, who really could not sing any language but his 
own, Corena is equally at home in French and Italian. In fact, the French 
side of this record is outstanding. The Drum Major's song from Thomas’s 
Le Caid and the gloriously funny Offenbach aria alone make this record a 
‘must’. But do not think that the Rossini and Cimarosa are not good too; they 
are, very. And by skilful use of a not very naturally fruity voice, Corena 
manages to create for us three distinct personages—Don Magnifico, Taddeo, 
and Geronimo. 

LISA DELLA CASA, Giulio Cesare (Handel): Hast du mich ganz berauscht; 
Es blaut die Nacht; Breite aus, die gniid’gen Hiinde; Weine nur, klage nur; 
Heil und Sicher kam mein Nachen. Don Giovanni: Mi tradi; Ah! Fuggi il 
traditor; Non mi dir; Cosi fan tutte: Per pieta; Le Nozze di Figaro: Dove 
sono. Handel arias with Vienna Philharmonic, conductor, Heinrich Hollreiser; 
Mozart arias with Vienna Philharmonic, conductors, Hollreiser, Josef Krips, 
Karl Béhm, Erich Kleiber. DECCA LXT 5277. 

I greatly regret having missed a performance of Giu/io Cesare with Della 
Casa as Cleopatra when I was in Munich last summer, especially as this 
disc shows what a beautiful Handel singer this soprano is in the five arias 
that fall to Cleopatra in this opera. The use of the German text in Munich is 
of course natural, but one slightly regrets that Miss della Casa did not choose 
to record the arias in Italian, for the German language is apt to make the 
pieces sound somewhat heavier than they should. Just as one recently dis- 
covered what a wealth of beautiful music there was in Alcina, so here one 
is filled with admiration and wonder as one lovely aria succeeds another. The 
soprano’s slightly cool approach prevents her from fully realising the con- 
trasting emotions of the character, and I find her more convincing when she 
is sad, as for example in the fourth aria, than when she is expressing great 
happiness, in the fifth. But let me repeat, this is very lovely singing. Four of 
the five Mozart arias come from the complete Decca recordings of the operas, 
and the fifth, Anna’s ‘Mi tradi’ from an earlier Mozart recital. Strangely 
enough, the Donna Anna aria is the best sung, but then a lyric soprano can 
get away with ‘Non mi dir,” where she might not succeed in ‘Or sai chi 
lonore.” Della Casa is a reserved Countess, and her Fiordiligi too, lacks 
passion. 

JOAN HAMMOND. Thais: Ah! je suis seule—Dis-moi que je suis belle 
and La Forza del Destino: Son giunta! grazie, 0 Dio!—Madre, Madre pietosa 
Vergine. HMV. 7ER 5077. 

The Thais mirror aria was issued as a ten inch 78 (DA 1997) early in 
1952. This was one of Miss Hammond's better discs, with some lovely soft 
singing at the beginning; the start of the aria proper is slightly spoilt by some 
of this artist's typical explosive singing. The Leonora excerpt, complete with 
chorus, captures the soprano at her best in the great sweep of the aria, 
though in the quasi-recitative passages she is hardly the real thing. 

MILIZA KORJUS, Die Zauberfléite: Der Hille Rache; Lakmé: Bell Song 
(in Italian); Ernani: Ernani, involami (in German); I Vespri Siciliani: Mercé, 
dilette amiche. HMY. 7EP 7035. 

These four arias date back to pre-war days, when this Russian soprano 
occasionally sung ‘als gast’ in Berlin and other German cities. She was also 
a great favourite in the concert hall and on the radio. She studied from records, 
and took Tetrazzini, Hempel and Galli-Curci as her models. That her style 
and technique benefitted from these ‘teachers’ can be heard, but somehow or 
— she is never really convincing, there being little variety or change of 
mood. 

FIFTY YEARS OF GREAT OPERATIC SINGING—VOLUME 6 (Supple- 
ment). La Traviata: Follie! Follie! Amelita Galli-Curci (March 7, 1919); 
Sadko: Chanson hindoue. Galli-Curci (March 26, 1930); Rigoletto; Pari siamo. 
Titta Ruffo (April 19, 1920); Falstaff: L’Onore, Ladri! Antonio Scotti (October 
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7, 1909); Madama Butterfly: Un bel di. Lacrezia Bori January 4, 1928), 
Ernani: Le vedremo, o veglio audace. Mattia Battistini with Aristodemo 
Sillich (1906); La Gioconda: Suicidio! Emmy Destinn (April 9, 1914); 
Cavalleria Rusticana: Addio alla madre. Enrico Caruso (December 15, 1913); 
Marta: M’appari. Caruso (February 11, 1906). Samson et Dalila; Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix. Louise Homer (May 27, 1914); Le Nozze di Figaro: Voi che 
sapete. Melba (August 23, 1910); Roselinda (Veracini) Meco sulla verrai. 
Luisa Tetrazzini (February 21, 1913). HMV. CSLP 516. 

OPERATIC DUETS. La Traviata: Libiamo, libiamo. Caruso and Alma Gluck 
(April 20, 1914); Madama Butterfly: Un po’ vero c’e. Geraldine Farrar and 
Caruso (March 10, 1908); Lucia di Lammermoor: Oh meschina! Giusto cielo! 
and Tu che a Dio spiegasti. Beniamino Gigli and Ezio Pinza (December 12, 
1927); La Traviata: Parigi, o cara. Bori and John McCormack (April 8, 1914); 
La Sonnambula: Son geloso del zeffiro. Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa (June 
1, 1923); Les Contes d’Hoffmann: Belle nuit, o nuit d’amour. Farrar and Scotti 
(October 6, 1909); Guglielmo Tell: Ah! Mathilde, io tamo. Giovanni Marti- 
nelli and Marcel Journet (January 26, 1917). HMV CSLP 518. 

Although the first of these two discs is called a supplement to the Fifty 
Years of Great Operatic Singing set, its items were not in fact compiled by 
Kolodin as in the case of the previous five. This is an odd collection, and 
contains some plums, like the magnfiicent duet from Ernani sung with style 
and fine tone by Battistini and Sillich, and the superb ‘Suicidio!’ by Destinn. 
For the rest, we have duplications of Scotti's ‘Honour’ monologue from 
Fa!'staff (already in volume 1), and Caruso’s ‘M’‘appari’ from Marta (included 
in the Caruso Anthology), a pretty comical Cherubino aria from Melba, a 
most beautiful example of Tetrazzini, and a not so representative Homer. 

The duets disc, too, contains a duplication from the Caruso anthology— 
the first Traviata duet. It also contains the magnificently sung Arnold-Tell 
duet from Guillaume Tell, with Martinelli at his most exciting; an exquisite 
account of ‘Parigi o cara’ by Bori and McCormack; a ridiculous ‘Barcarolle’ 
from Hoffmann, by a soprano and baritone, neither of whom ever sung it on 
the stage; and the well-known Gigli-Pinza closing-scene from Lucia, with the 
tenor in a rather over-emotiona! mood, but Pinza magnificent. 





Opera Diary 
Carl Rosa at Sadler’s Wells. Carmen (April 11) 


Travelling up Rosebery Avenue on a bus to a Carl Rosa performance 
a few seasons ago I was buttonholed by one of the Company's music 
staff and subjected to a lecture on Opera as Popular Art, with Com- 
ments upon the Carl Rosa's Contribution. The Rosa, I was assured, 
was the only English company that really treasured the true Italian 
tradition because it was the only one that reached ordinary people. 
I remembered what he said at Carmen the other night. For the audience 
was of a kind that is not seen at Sadler's Wells except on Rosa visits. 
It is hard to pin down exactly where the difference lay. Certainly it was 
much less smart a first night than usual: one felt almost that the Wells 
had become for a spell a small local opera house in a large opera-loving 
country, not one of England’s only two permanent houses. It seemed 
that people who would normally prefer the pictures or the telly were 
out to give opera a try—perhaps their first, at any rate since the Rosa’s 
last visit. Of course, this must be partly speculation; one cannot guess 
the real proportion of opera habitués to novices or Rosaphiles. But. 
dropping a few eaves around and about in the intervals, I heard several 
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De Marney 


Estelle Valery as Teresa, Charles Craig as Cellini, in the recent revival 
of ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ by the Carl Rosa Opera, reviewed last month 


remarks from people who had clearly never seen Carmen _ before 
(perhaps Carmen Jones helped). 

The facts surely are that the combination of Carmen and Carl 
Rosa tells people who might be a little wary of opera that they are on 
safe ground. One may deplore the Carl Rosa’s more annoying lapses 
from grace; one must salute the company’s steady, ill-rewarded, often 
harshly (if justly) criticized spadework. 

This Carmen had a typical Rosa protagonist in Gita Denise. Though 
rather generously proportioned for one’s ideal of Carmen, she flung 
herself into the role with an abandon and unbridled enthusiasm that 
managed to stir up even some of the more lackadaisical members of 
the chorus. Her voice was not seductive, but she used it sensibly, relying 
perhaps rather too much on an earthy snarl a la Supervia (as the record 
recalls) to suggest hardly controlled passion, but phrasing lovingly and 
holding nothing back when the situation called for all the stops to be 
pulled out. It was a performance that made its effect by simply refusing 
to admit physical limitation. George Chitty, a ponderous José, was out- 
classed, and even the normally debonair John Heddle Nash (Escamillo) 
seemed a trifle subdued. The best actual singing came from Nancy 
Creighton (Micaéla), whose sweet, pure voice is full of promise. J.W. 


Carl Rosa at Sadier’s Wells. Manon Lescaut (April 12). 

There was little to commend this performance other than the exciting 
and full-throated singing of Charles Craig as Des Grieux, and the sharply 
etched Lescaut of John Heddle Nash. The hand of a producer was again 
needed, and someone should tell Donald Campbell that Geronte is some- 
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thing more than a ridiculous buffo character. Arthur Hammond minced 
his way through what is really a miraculous score, and one longed for 
the great sweeping orchestral playing that the work deserves. Krystyna 
Granowska sang the title role. H.DR. 


Carl Rosa at Sadler’s Wells. Don Giovanni (April 16) 


The Carl Rosa company’s production of Don Giovanni is atrociously 
played, and not entirely well sung. In most other respects, it is extremely 
enjoyable, and I think it may well be musically the most interesting 
production of a Mozart opera to be seen anywhere in the world. Arthur 
Hammond has given much attention to musicological findings about 
Mozart’s operatic music and the way it was performed. His practical 
demonstration of some of them comprises two varieties of idea: those 
that are questionable, and those that bear serious consideration. 

To the latter category belong the copious appoggiaturas which are 
properly restored to the vocal line; the very florid keyboard accompani- 
ment in recitatives; the prompt beginning of recitatives after arias and 
vice versa; the curious, a piacere treatment of Donna Anna’s divisions 
in the cabaletta to ‘Non mi dir’; possibly, perhaps the very slow, 
affettuoso behaviour of the tearful motif in ‘In quali eccessi’ ; the moder- 
ate tempo for Finch’han dal vino and for the first half of ‘La ci darem’. 

Most of the questionable moments were matters of tempo. The 
quick part of the overture is marked molto allegro, as is Leporello’s 
opening aria into which it flows. What we don’t want is a motto allegro 
so fast that the brakes have to be applied in the bridge passage. The very 
slow tempo of Anna’s first exchanges with Don Giovanni, the odd 
meno mosso at the end of ‘Dalla sua pace’ and andantino for ‘Eh via, 
buffone’, and Sola sola in bujo loco, all left me bewildered because they 
resulted in no advantage, dramatic, musical or even practical. The tempo 
rubato in ‘Or sai chi l’onore’ had a strangely rhetorical effect that was 
rather eloquent, and the very quick pace of ‘Fuggi, crudele, fuggi’, with a 
sudden meno mosso when Anna tells Ottavio to swear vengeance, had a 
sort of logic to commend it. The duet ‘Per queste tue manine’ was omitted, 
understandably ; but, since Arthur Hammond is out for authenticity, why 
did he not grace the arias, at any rate in reprises? His pons asinorum 
interpretation of the gruppetto in ‘Vedrai carino’ has been discussed at 
length by Dr Blom in The Observer ; my only contribution to the dispute 
is that the reading might have been right for Handel, but is out of date 
for Mozart, though even note-values with a stress on the first of each 
group (an effect not unlike Mr Hammond's) might sound stylish. There 
were two recitatives that I hadn’t heard before—one for Elvira after the 
Catalogue Aria, and one for Zerlina and Masetto after ‘Il mio tesoro’. 

The most successful features of the cast were Eduardo Asquez’s 
clean-toned Ottavio, Stanislav Pieczora’s delightful Leporello (with a 
superb bit of business in the sextet when he wraps his cloak round his 
head and looks absurdly like a mussel), and John Heddle Nash’s splendid 
Don Giovanni. Glyndebourne might well consider this last singer for this 
role; it is a pleasure to hear a baritone in it—a bass voice, however 
beautiful, upsets the vocal texture. There is a very skilful translation. 
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devised by Winifred Radford and, I am told, Mr Hammond himself. 
What I found most discouraging was Mr Hammond's tendency to forget 
the singers altogether, even when they hurried or were left behind. Per- 
haps he is so depressed by the playing of his orchestra that he tunes his 
ears to some ideal performance in his own brain. If it follows his 
Mozartian ideals, I would give a lot to hear it. W.S.M. 
Carl Rosa at Sadler’s Wells. Tannhduser (April 18) 

While not plumbing the depths of the company’s 1955 performance 
at the same theatre, this was a pretty dismal evening. Some of the 
sounds produced by the orchestra had to be heard to be believed, and 
Arthur Hammond again raced through the Entry of the Guests at the 
double. There was some good singing from Glenice Halliday who made 
a personable Venus, and Arthur Wallington, who displayed a warm 
round baritone as Wolfram. George Chitty coped valiantly with the title 
role, but his voice was apt to stick in his throat; and Krystyna 
Granowska has just not got the technique or style for Elisabeth. Stanislav 
Pieczora was a sonorous Hermann. The Bacchanal was quite ludicrous. 
I must be honest. I did not remain in the theatre for the last act. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Madama Butterfly (April 21) 

‘The opening of the Opera should be the event of the season’, con- 
sidered Busoni. Seldom does it in fact provide the operatic sensation of 
the year; the real plums—new productions, first performances—are 
saved for a little later when everyone, singers, orchestra, and staff, is 
sung, played, and worked in. The reopening of Covent Garden for the 
present summer season was therefore not with The Trojans. But the 
promise of a Madama Butterfly with Victoria de los Angeles had whetted 
everyone’s expectations, and the event fulfilled them. 

A few voices were raised protesting that (while of course the singing 
was marvellous) their owners’ handkerchiefs remained dry. It is true that 
Mme de los Angeles does not offer the most touching imaginable 
dramatic performance of Cio-Cio-San. The role is anyway a near- 
impossibility. Few singers can encompass both the petal-like innocence 
of the first act and the long faith breaking only before factual evidence 
in the second, when Butterfly’s tiny figure becomes the most powerful, 
because the most honest and the bravest, in the opera. She is hemmed in 
by weak characters: Pinkerton, the rough, tough Yank on shore leave, 
with a care only for his pleasure; Sharpless, too dithering to make the 
stand he knows to be right ; even Suzuki too afraid to hurt Butterfly and 
so allowing her to hurt herself worse. 

There is in the sentimentality of Butterfly more than a touch of 
cruelty—as so often the two qualities are the obverse and reverse of the 
same coin. Butterfly is calculatedly held in her predicament, touching our 
hearts, for long after everyone else, on the stage or in the audience, must 
know what the only end can be—indeed, the end is with true dramatic 
logic implicit in the beginning, just as the tremendous Japanese unison 
theme that thunders the opera to a close on a 6/3 chord is the long- 
sought, deeply-implied resolution of the American-Japanese pulls in the 
music of the first act. 

Butterfly is, she tells us, fifteen; “L’eta dei giuochi e dei confetti’, 
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The Tima 
A scene from Act 1 of ‘Madama Butterfly’ at Covent Garden with 
Victoria de los Angeles (Cio-Cio-San), Geraint Evans (Sharpless), John 
Lanigan (Pinkerton) 


exclaim Sharpless and Pinkerton (‘confetti’ meaning of course ‘sweets’ 
and having nothing to do with weddings—quite the reverse). To convey 
this and then to rise to the tragic stature of the climax would be a task 
beyond most actresses, even successful Juliets. Most Butterflies naturally 
miss something of the first act’s freshness, and Mme de los Angeles 
certainly grew in confidence as she gained in stature. But vocally I could 
hear no cause for complaint. Her typically ‘instrumental’ purity of 
timbre, so surely controlled, implied the right virginal simplicity, and the 
radiant confidence of ‘Un bel di’ very properly won an ovation. Her tone 
clove the orchestra at its loudest without apparent effort, never straining 
always rich and cherished. Even at the climax she was perfectly in com- 
mand of her resources—perhaps this was the very quality that dismayed 
the dry-eyed. I am told that in later performances she was still warmer, 
more pliant; the few moments I managed to catch on the wireless on 
May 2 suggested that this was indeed so. 

John Lanigan stood up to her remarkably well. Without the same 
ease of delivery, he none the less mustered a fine ringing strength that 
matched her well by its contrast in the love duet—alto, forte’, as Butter- 
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fly herself puts it. He was not at his most certain in suggesting banked 
fires of passion: his ‘Vieni, vieni’ sounded more like the anguish of a 
man whose wife is delaying his departure for the opera than of an 
impatient lover. But he very properly made Pinkerton a stupid and not a 
deliberately wicked man—B.F. by initial and B.F. by nature. Among the 
smaller parts Geraint Evans was as usual reliable and musicianly as 
Sharpless, and Barbara Howitt was an admirably discreet but effective 
Suzuki. 

Rudolf Kempe’s handling of the orchestra was masterly, in some 
ways the finest performance of the evening and a reminder of just how 
good this very variable orchestra can be. He played the second act 
straight through, as Puccini intended; but then he inexplicably made a 
pause after the Humming Chorus. Nevertheless, one could follow the 
logic of the lack of interval, which can here be of any possible benefit 
only to the bar receipts. J.W. 
Covent Garden. La Bohéme (April 25) 

A dispiriting evening. Mr Kubelik’s warmth and musicianship did 
not compensate for the wretchedly slow tempi he adopted at times—the 
first act almost came to a stand-still on more than one occasion ; nor 
was there really enough gaiety in the opening scene or at the Café 
Momus. On the stage we were deprived of hearing the new Canadian 
tenor, Richard Verreau, whose Rodolfo on tour had been well spoken of ; 


The climax of ‘Un bel di vedremo’. Victoria de los Angeles as Cio-Cio- 


San, Barbara Howitt as Suzuki 
The Times 




















instead we had the now familiar Mr_ Nilsson, whose Rodolfo had 
improved immeasurably since his performances last November. Nature 
has not given Mr Nilsson a typical Italianate voice, but he rose to the 
climax of the first-act aria well, and sang throughout with great intensity 
of feeling. Una Hale was the Mimi, a role she used to sing most touch. 
ingly, but I feel that she is now better suited to heavier vocal roles than 
this. Veronica Dunne, returning to the company after an absence of four 
years, was a spirited and lovable Musetta, without exhibiting any of 
the shrillness that singers of the role generally affect. Covent Garden 
must have nearly as many Musettas to its credit as Queens of Night— 
twelve since 1948! The new Colline, Joseph Rouleau, was hardly any 
more successful than his immediate predecessors had been ; he displayed 
a lightish bass voice, and an inclination to swallow his words. 
H.D.R. 

Covent Garden. A Masked Ball (April 27) 


The contrast between this performance and the Bohéme two even- 
ings earlier could not have ve>n more marked. Edward Downes’s obvious 
love for Verdi, his increased authority in the pit, and a less aggressive 
approach to the stage, all indicated that his stature as a conductor is 
still growing. Orchestra, soloists, and chorus all responded, and we had 
what was certainly the best Ballo since the work came into the repertory. 
What is even more important was that with the exception of Graziella 
Sciutti, who made a welcome return as Oscar, the cast was entirely 
composed of members of the resident company, who gave a perform- 
ance that aroused the house to the kind of enthusiasm generally reserved 
for visiting artists. The new tenor, Jon Vickers, who sang Gustavus, is a 
great acquisition. He possesses a true dramatic tenor voice, not inherently 
beautiful, but of exciting timbre; he sings with assurance and _intelli- 
gence, his breath control is very good, and his diction excellent. On 
the stage he lacks a little of the elegance that this role requires; but 
Mr Vickers has a fine presence, and is a performer in the true sense 
of the word. One sincerely hopes that his stay with the company will 
be long and successful, and that he will neither be overworked nor given 
roles to which he is not suited. If he is sensibly used he should go far, 
and in the distant future (not the near one, please) should make an 
Otello and Siegmund. 

Amy Shuard, singing better than I have ever heard her, was 
obviously inspired by her partner, and the love duet was sung in a most 
exciting manner. Her voice sounded under far better control than for 
many months, and some of her soft singing was truly admirable; as 
usual her dramatic intensity added to the total impression of the per- 
formance. Jess Walters still sounded tired, and although his Anckar- 
stroem was better sung than in the autumn, it did not have the freedom 
of three or four years ago. There was a new Mam/zelle Arvidson 
(Ulrica) in Lauris Elms, a slim, personable young Australian mezzo, with 
a large, lush voice. She had the habit of beginning a phrase with a fine 
attack, and then letting the vocal line fall away ; but she clearly has fine 
vocal material, and she too should be used wisely and not given too 
large parts until she has had more experience. H.DR. 
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Sadler’s Wells. 1] Trovatore (May 1) 

The summer season at Sadler’s Wells started with a new production 
(not one of Powell Lloyd's best), of a Covent Garden-size work, Il 
Trovatore, in a new translation by Tom Hammond and Norman Tucker, 
which, except for an increase in the clarity of the prologue, did not seem 
to add anything to the Dent version, and so was really unnecessary. 
Malcolm Pride’s rather pretty sets were too delicate for this blood and 
thunder work, which needs good old-fashioned scenery, just as it needs 
good old-fashioned acting, which it got at least from Victoria Elliott 
whose Leonora was sung with conviction and Verdian style, if not 
always with pleasing tone. Sheila Rex had a good shot at Azucena, but 
was handicapped by having to sing the ‘narration’ from a Walkiire-like 
steep sloping rock. Ronald Dowd was a most musicianly Manrico, and 
sang ‘Ah si ben mio’ with almost too much good taste; he produced the 
necessary fireworks however in ‘Di quella pira’. Peter Glossop made a 
most creditable attempt at Di Luna; his warm voice now needs more 
polish. Harold Blackburn’s Ferrando was one of the best things I have 
heard this artist do. Leo Quayle and the orchestra realized about half 
the work’s potentialities. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Carmen (May 3) 

The interest of the revival lay in hearing how the new Canadian 
tenor Jon Vickers would add to the success he had already won in A 
Masked Ball. Here was an admirable Don José, with a handsome and virile 
assurance and plenty of acting ability, as his last desperate encounter 
with the siren showed. He made a debonair brigadier in the first scene 
and sang the Flower Song in the second most musically, taking the high 
B flat at the climax dolce—a note of mixed registers which I personally 
thought very beautiful and perfectly what Bizet (and the Opéra Comique 
of that day) would have expected but which drew forth one disgruntled 
remark about ‘resorting to falsetto’. That Mr Vickers has enough voice 
for Siegfried and a very loud top he demonstrated but a few minutes 
later. I hope he sticks to his version; for few things are uglier than a 
stentorian bellow at that point in the Flower Song and Italian precept 
is surely wrong in this instance. Generally Mr Vickers made a very good 
impression. The other feature of note was that in place of Muriel Smith 
(indisposed) Barbara Howitt stepped into the title role and showed that 
she had an excellent idea of what the part of Carmen requires. The 
acting, the vivacity, the mercurial mood changes and the snap and speed 
too—all these were in her command. Like Mr Vickers she even put over 
the flat spoken dialogues well—they sound catastrophic in a house this 
size, but Covent Garden will not be advised on the subject and refuses 
to restore Giraud’s grand opera recitatives. Alas, Miss Howitt’s voice, 
not on its best behaviour, hardly seemed equal to the task of projecting 
this vivacious assumption of the heroine. If we had a smaller opera 
house the size of Brussels or Stockholm, her Carmen would be admired 
—and rightly. As it was, Mr Vickers stole the show. P.H.-W. 
Covent Garden. Turandot (May 4) 

Here was a repetition of the previous Saturday's excitement. Once 
again we had a very fine performance by native artists with only one 
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guest; this time the guest was in the pit, and the stage was entirely 
occupied by regular Covent Garden singers. Rudolf Kempe takes a less 
impassioned view of the score than an Italian conductor, and this was 
the first opera which I have heard him conduct in which I felt that he 
could have let us have some more lushness and sonority in the orchestra 
and in which he displayed some tentativeness in his reading. I doubt, 
however, whether one will ever hear the trio of the Masques so beauti- 
fully accompanied, and indeed the orchestra playing throughout the 
evening was of the highest standard. 

Sylvia Fisher is the fourth British artist to have sung Turandot on 
the stage (Florence Easton, Odette de Foras, and of course Eva Turner 
were the others), and she acquitted herself admirably. By nature Miss 
Fisher is a warm-hearted person, and her voice is also warm; and 50 it 
needed no kiss from Calaf to melt this Turandot, for she was never 
really the ice-cold Princess. Apart from a little shrillness at the top, Miss 
Fisher sang magnificently, her acting was almost as dramatic as in 
Jenufa, and for the first time in my experience, I was actually able to 
hear what Turandot was singing about both in ‘In questa reggia’ and the 
riddle scene. Amy Shuard’s voice, one would think, is more suited by 
nature to Turandot than to Lit, and no doubt she will tackle this role 
some time in the future; yet she proved again that she could sing softly, 
scaling down her not inconsiderable dramatic voice to lyric proportions, 
and displaying some lovely soft notes, even to the point of making them 
almost inaudible. James Johnston made a welcome return to the Royal 
Opera House as Calaf, and was in extremely good voice, earning a round 
of applause after ‘Nessun dorma’. David Kelly was a rather colourless 
Timur, David Tree an admirable Emperor, and from the fine Ping, Pang, 
Pong trio, Ronald Lewis must be specially singled out for his firm and 
beautiful singing, and excellent diction. The lighting and production 
looked as if it had been considerably tightened up, and the chorus 
sang well. H.DR. 





Radio Opera 


Third Programme. Hérodiade (April 7) 


This was a tape of a broadcast given in Holland of Massenet’s Hérodiade, 
quite impressive as a work and also as a performance, under Albert Wolff. 
Though outclassed by his later, softer, more feminine successes, Manon, 
Werther, Thais and other sisters, this early piece is his most ‘grand’ opera 
Aida-like in many respects, not least in giving full roles to soprano (Salome), 
mezzo, tenor (The Baptist), a baritone Herod, and a bass Chaldean: all big 
roles. There are also triumphs and love duets in cells. It is still heard 
regularly on the Boulogne-Brussels-Bordeaux circuit but never did well any- 
where else, Aida throwing too long a shadow. When Calvé brought it to 
Covent Garden the censor, fatuous then as now, changed the locality to 
Ethiopia! But the Paris version, with both de Reszkes, Maurel to sing ‘Vision 
fugitive’, and Tremelli to do the mezzo part, must have been grand. In this 
performance Mimi Arden as the wicked queen (which was not, by the way, 
Calvé’s role; she sang the innocent daughter Salome) carried all before her; 
splendid in wheedling Herod (‘Ne me refuse pas’), she was a proper Amneris 
in scorn and rivalry. Andréa Guiot sang Salome’s ‘Il est doux’ nicely and 
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fired up splendidly in love duets with the surprisingly nasal tenor John the 
Baptist—not somehow the kind of voice we associate with that grave chap— 
likewise in repudiating lustful Herod, who was finely sung by Charles Cambon. 
The soothsayer, a noble bass, was well taken by Germain Ghislain. The final 
scene contains a dance for ‘les Gauloises’ (not the cigarettes in this instance) 
and a thrilling dénouement in which Salome offers to stab her mother but 
finally kills herself. | am amazed it is not done more often (the opera). Such 
chances—all round. P.H.-W. 
Third Programme. Die Stadt hinter dem Strom (Vogt) (April 28) 

The Third Programme broadcast at the end of April a recording made 
by Hamburg Radio of Die Stadt hinter dem Strom, an opera-oratorio by Hans 
Vogt (a new name to me: he was born in Danzig in 1911). The work was 
originally written in 1952 for radio, and later staged at the 1955 Wiesbaden 
Festival. In this radio presentation, the combination of singing and speech, 
together with a German narrator, and a B.B.C. interpolated narration in 
English, was not altogether comfortable. The consequent lack of musical flow 
and expansiveness was further emphasized by the construction of the work 
in fourteen short scenes. The story, a version of the Orpheus legend, was well 
worked-out if a trifle sententious in its moral conclusions. The music was 
efficient but only a very occasional memorable phrase enlivened its general 
impersonal air. In style I would have dated it as inter-war rather than post- 
war. The performance was conducted by Wilhelm Schiichter, and Margot 
Guilleaume dealt well with the high tessitura of the part of the Euridicean 
heroine. Alan Frank 





Amateur Performances 


Edinburgh Opera Company: Nabucco and Maritana (April 8-13) 


How amateur can amateur opera get? According to some lunatic fringe 
correspondents in The Scotsman, the whole cast should be free of professionals, 
from the leading lady to the rear file of the chorus, forming a closed shop of 
amateurism. The Edinburgh Opera Company was under fire for its importa- 
tion of outside talent for its 1957 production of Verdi’s Nabucco. (Its com- 
panion piece Maritana was in fact home made). The wisdom of this step 
hardly needs justifying to anyone versed in part time operatics. As something 
of a compulsory connoisseur of this form of entertainment, the writer would 
on that point back the company’s musical director, Richard Telfer, against 
all comers. 

A Beecham might resuscitate Wallace’s Maritana as a sort of operatic 
lollipop—it has some excellent tunes—but nowadays it survives only as a 
playground for armateur singers. With an almost parody plot and an egregious 
jumble of mid-19th century musical idioms it is a bit of a bore. (The com- 
poser’s own life was a hundred times more exciting.) It was played on an 
open stage in the Usher Hall, alternating with Nabucco. There were some 
decent performances by Helen Lippiatt (Maritana), Catherine McQueenie 
(Lazerillo), and Archibald Grigor (Don Caesar), and it is only fair to say 
that audiences were appreciative. It is also worth mentioning that the dialogue 
was sung, in the recitative version made by Mattei for the Mapleson New 
York production of 1885. As the programme book had it, this version ‘is of 
great assistance to an amateur group who find spoken dialogue difficult to 
realise.’ Quite so. 

The main effort had gone into Nabucco, and this was surprisingly effec- 
tive. But there were substantial reasons for its success. Alexander Gibson 
was conducting. That gave an expert boost to the whole thing. He galvanized 
soloists, chorus, and orchestra into real artistic action and considerable fer- 
vour. Certainly he had good material to work with. David Ward of Sadler’s 
Wells (Zachariah, the chief priest) was the very model of a fire-eating O.T. 
prophet, awe-inspiring to look at. and equipped with a fine, sonorous, and 
craggy bass. Another guest soloist was William Dickie, with the voice and 
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Stage experience to make a good deal, if not the most, of the title role of 
Nabucco, 

Now the stock argument against the use of professionals is that they set 
off the amateurs to disadvantage. In this case, however, the Edinburgh Opera 
Company was able to produce an Abigail of very near professional standards 
from within its own ranks. By temperament, vocal timbre, and warmth of 
tone Jean Muir was perhaps the nearest thing to a Verdian singer in the cast 
What is more, she could act. Given three capable and at times exciting 
soloists, an inspiring and firm lead from the conductor, a simple, sensible 
production, an effective, unchanging decor, disciplined choral work, and un. 
expectedly proficient orchestral playing, this Edinburgh Nabucco, was rather 
impressive. It may not have reached La Scala standards, but it came acrog 
far hotter and stronger than the production by the Glasgow Grand Opera 
Society some years ago. Christopher Grier 


Toynbee Hall. City Opera Club. Volpone (John Coombs) (May 2) 


Jonson’s Epicene has been the subject of several operas, the best-known 
of which is of course Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau. But his better-known 
Volpone has been badly neglected (there is an opera by Norman Demuth and 
Francis Burt, Alois Zimmermann, and Winifred Zillig are at present working 
on settings, the latter for TV—a curious sudden growth of interest in the 
play). This is strange, for there is in the story the stuff of a first-rate comic 
opera. It would pose a stiff test for the most experienced composer—Mosca, 
Corbaccio, Voltore, Corvinio, Volpone himself and the whole predatory crew 
are richly drawn and subtly varied in the image of the animal characters 
their names reflect. They urgently invite musical treatment, as do some of 
the splendid soliloquies and crowd scenes, and the ripely comic interviews 
between the covetous would-be-heirs and the ‘dying’ old Fox (dim shades of 
Gianni Schicchi in his ruse). 

John Coombs has frankly found the task beyond him, even with the help 
of his own excellent libretto. He has bravely added a new character in a 
maid, Caterina (rather a dull name, though), who acts as sub-Parasite to 
Mosca; she provides a female voice in what would normally be an all-male 
first act. For the same reason Fine Madame Would-Be appears early on (her 
husband, Sir Politique, vanishes without trace, as do the three Masks Nano, 
Androgyno, and Castrone). Mr. Coombs sets several of the best speeches 
intact, among them Mosca’s splendid ‘I fear I shall begin to grow in love 
with my dear self’, and Volpone’s opening salutation as he draws back the 
curtain (also the theatre curtain) on the morning sun, which lights up 
his own private sun, his hoard of gold. Some of the additions are felicitous; 
others less so. One character exclaims, ‘Let’s be extravagant and buy some 
flowers!’; I doubt if the word ‘extravagant’ in that usage is Jonsonian. And 
the bowdlerization is a pity. One can see the necessity for some, perhaps, 
but it is ridiculous to change ‘sleep with’ to ‘be alone with’ in Mosca’s pan- 
daring on Volpone’s behalf for Celia. Either one reads between the lines and 
understands anyhow, or the whole thing is meaningless. If theatre audiences 
can take it, opera audiences toughened up by Rosenkavalier, to say nothing 
of Lulu and others, can manage too. 

‘The music is generally traditional in idiom’, a note warned us. The 
trouble was that the composer's blamelessly diatonic style (or lack of it, | 
fear) did not differentiate between the characters sufficiently, nor did he 
manage to find a distinctive or expressive type of melody. There was a tet 
dency to labour points, the score had too little variety of texture, and the 
harmonic language was plainer than it need have been. Outstanding in a cast 
that worked hard but sometimes floundered was Donald Gowing’s Volpone 
(why did he look like Tamburlaine, though?). He had a crafty Mosca i 
William Hoare. The sets and costumes were good, and the City Opera Club 
deserves praise not only for putting on a new opera (the first it has done), 
but for doing its hardest to bring the piece off. Mr. Coombs’s real achiev- 
ment. as The Times said, is to draw attention to a fine potential oper 
libretto. JW. 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June 15th — July 1[5th, 1957. 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE—SCHEVENINGEN 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
STRAWINSKY: ‘THE RAKE’S PROGRESS’ 
Conductor: Erich Leinsdorf Producer: Peter Potter 
Scenery and Costumes: Kenneth Green 
Grazielia Sciutti, Mimi Aarden, Jo v.d. Meent, Eugene Conley, Otakar Kraus, M. Gé Smit, 
Frans Vroons June 15, 17, 19, 22, 25, July 6 
VERDI: ‘OTELLO’ 
Conductor: Rafael Kubelik Producer: Herbert Graf 
Scenery and Costumes: Cesare Cristini 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Mimi Aarden, Ramon Vinay, Otakar (Kraus, Chis Scheffer 
with The Concertgebouw Orchestra June 28, 30, July 4, 7, 10 
DONIZETTI: ‘DON PASQUALE’ 


Conductor: Bruno Bartoletti Producer: Wolf Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Hans van Norden 
Eugenia Ratti, Guus Hoekman, Scipio Colombo, Nicola Monti July 2, 5, 12, 15 


All operas will be performed in the original language 
FRANK MARTIN: LE VIN HERBE 


(Concert performance ) 


Suzanne Danco, Ernse Hafliger Frank Martin ( piano) 
The Netherlands Chamber Choir and The Netherlands Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor: Felix de Nobel 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Conductors: Eduard van Beinum, Carlo Maria Giulini, Szymon Goldberg, Bernard Haitink, 
Rafael Kubelik, Pierre Monteux, Willem van Otterloo, George Szell 
Soloists include: Clifford Curzon, Leon Fleisher, Rosalyn Tureck, piano. Szymon Goldberg, 
Arthur Grumiaux, violin. Gré Brouwenstijn, soprano. Miriam Pirazzini, mezzo-soprano. 
Maureen Forrester, contralto. Alvinio Misciano, tenor. Raffaele Arie, bases. 
Programmes include: Mahler Third Symphony and Ninth Symphony 
Verdi: Messa da Requiem Orff: Carmina Burana 


THE “BURGTHEATER,” VIENNA 
Hofmannsthal: Der Unbestechliche 
PICCOLO TEATRO, MILAN 

Goldoni: Arlecchino Servitore di due Padroni 
STUDIO DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS 


lonesco: Les Chaises—tLa Lecon 


JOHN GIELGUD: An Anthology of Shakespeare 


THE ROYAL BALLET, LONDON 
(formerly The Sadler's Wells Theatre Baliet) 


SPANISH BALLET XIMENES—VARGAS 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


Sonatas for piano and violin: Clara Haskil and Arthur Grumiaux 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Jérg Demus (Schumann) 
Peter Pears and julian Bream 


Detailed programmes and tickets for all performances from: 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 90, New Bond Street, London, W.1, and all Branches 
Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICES, 
30, Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel.: The Hague 558700-558701 
. § Genapion, Amsterdam-Z. Tel.: 722245-723320 
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Readers’ Letters 


Les Huguenots 


I was interested in your account of the Les Huguenots broadcast in the April 
opera. May one hope that this broadcast makes for a renewed interest in 
Meyerbeer. In seven years’ time we shall be celebrating the centenary of the 
death of this composer, and after hearing Les Huguenots, many readers will 
hope that 1964 will be marked by performances of his works. If there are no 
such performances, then there will be many who assume that a decline in 
singing is the reason. G. H. Hennings, Bushey Heath, Herts. 


I noted in your remarks concerning Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. One of 
the big plans of this company (Decca Records in England) is for a complete 
edition of this difficult opera. As a matter of fact, we have had hundreds of 
letters requesting it, and almost all of these take the trouble to cast it for 
us. Here is the way my prospectus lists it: 


RES aE ee eee ae Anita Cerquetti 
Marguerite de Valois ..........................000 Renata Tebaldi 
MIEN Ginanebt tc casnracnaciinicsanccatensackenias Giuseppe di Stefano 
ES Ee eae Ettore Bastianini 
RC re. ees Giulietta Simionato 
I Alig gents as dala ecelaauberh amgleeeeeed Cesare Siepi 
5, Mee NS ea cnr eene er kere ype . Giorgio Tozzi 


Conductor: Albert Wolff. 

One estimable critic laughingly termed this a magnificent Gli Ugonotti 
—and frankly that has been our big problem—what would your readers say 
to having this score in Italian rather than in French? All the above artists 
are under exclusive contract to us, and I doubt if the cast could be bettered 
elsewhere in the world (even allowing for the British mania for Callas). 


Remy Van Wyck Farkas, Director, Artists and Repertory, London ffrr, New | 


York. 


For the male members of the cast I have nothing but the highest! praise. 
I know so little of Cerquetti in actual performance that I do not know whether 
she can cope with Valentine’s music. Tebaldi would surely be better suited to 
that role, and in any case, we know that she cannot really cope with florid music. 
Would not Zeani, also a London (Decca) artist, be able to cope with that role? 
Simionato as Urbain; well yes, but why not a soprano page as the composer 


intended?—Ebp. 


Your very excellent and carefully considered criticism of the recent 
broadcast of Les Huguenots was of great interest to me, as is your request for 
a cast for a present-day performance of this opera. I regret that you never had 
an opportunity of seeing this opera as it should be presented because, as you 
say, when properly presented it contains much to be enjoyed. 

I first heard it at Covent Garden in 1908, when the cast included Destinn, 
Tetrazzini, Dereyne, Zenatello, Scotti, Marcoux and Journet. Later on, with 
that stupendous French tenor Paul Franz, who tackled parts like Faust, 
Roméo, and such like as easily as he sang Tristan and Siegfried. 

Zenatello was unbelievably great, and in my humble opinion Lauri-Volpi 
was, apart from Caruso who sang Raoul at the ‘Garden’ in 1904, the only 
tenor to approach him; and your assessment of this veteran tenor is so true. 
So few people seem to recognize really great vocal art, and Lauri-Volpi can 
indeed give points to most tenors today. 

And now for the matter at issue. I would suggest the following cast fora 
present day cast. It is international and I have not considered any question 
of expense. 

Tebaldi (Valentine), Callas (Marguerite de Valois), Simionato (Urbain), 
Del Monaco (Raoul), Gobbi (de Nevers), Kim Borg (Marcel), Christof 
(St Bris). 

I do appreciate Del Monaco’s lapses of artistry, but I do not know of any 
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other tenor today who has the necessary power, and glorious ringing quality 
of voice to cope with this dramatic role. To control this team I would suggest 
Carlo Maria Giulini. Lionel Price, Hove, Sussex. 
Jenufa 

I was very alarmed to read in your current ‘Comment’ about the lack 
of large audiences for Jenufa. Does this mean that there will be no more per- 
formances of this fine opera at Covent Garden in the near future? If s9 
it will be a very great pity, and operagoers ought to be ashamed of them. 
selves for being so narrow-minded in their views and their tastes as to let 
such a worthwhile work drop from the repertory. 

I am a teenage operagoer and I see every production in the London area 
I can. This season Jenufa has been one of the highlights, as I think it would 
be in any season. In fact, I enjoyed it so much that I saw it three times 
and hope to see it again. There was no doubt that it was a success with those 
audiences, and judging from the many complimentary remarks I overheard, 
it was also a great experience for other people. Surely it is up to those 
opera patrons who call themselves discerning to see this excellent production 
and hear the magnificent Kostelnicka of Sylvia Fisher. 

Vivien Ellis, St. Albans, Herts. 


It is a pitiful experience to attend a performance of Jenu/fa or The 
Midsummer Marriage and find the gallery half empty. It is also puzzling as so 
often the cry of ‘the ‘same old thing’ greets each new programme. And it 
must be very disheartening to such a fine artist as Sylvia Fisher to realise 
that one of her best roles is only appreciated by a few really keen opera lovers. 

It is, in my opinion, the duty of every opera lover to attend at least 
one performance of each work given each season, and if possible to attend 
when newcomers make their début. If this is not done, how can anybody 
expect to keep abreast of new trends and interpretations? 

Alan E. King, Wallington, Surrey 


The New Opera Company. Arthur Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Cities will 
be given its stage premiére at Sadler's Wells on July 23, with subsequent 
performances on July 26 and 27 by the New Opera Company, a new amateur- 
cum-professional enterprise, founded on the initiative of the Cambridge 
University Opera Group. The company will also give the first London stage 
performances of The Rake’s Progress. The chorus will be amateur, and a few 
vacancies exist for members. Anyone interested should contact Kenneth 
Holmes, MUSeum 0367. 


The Trojans. Professor E. J. Dent’s translation of Berlioz’s libretto for 
The Trojans has been published by Oxford University Press (price 5s.) in 
time for the Covent Garden premiére on June 6. 


Geneva International Competition. Applications can be accepted until 
July 15 from prospective entrants for the International Competition which 
takes place from September 21 to October 5. Winners of previous vocal 
contests include Victoria de los Angeles (1947), Teresa Stich-Randall (1951), 


Michel Sénéchal (1952), Renato Capecchi (1949). Full details can be obtained 


from the Secretary, Conservatory of Music, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Children’s Opera Group. A competition for young composers (under 
twenty-five on January 1, 1958) is being held for either a Song Play for young 
children, like Let's Build a Town by Hindemith, or for a Children’s Opera, 
like Britten’s The Little Sweep. Benjamin Britten will be the adjudicator. 
Further details can be obtained from the Secretary of the Children’s Opera 
Group, 94 Highgate West Hill, London, N.6. 


B.B.C. Broadcasts for June. Rode/inda (Handel) June 2: L’/taliana in Algeri 
(from Glyndebourne) June 15 and 19; Trojans (from Covent Garden) June 20; 
Zauberfléte (from Glyndebourne) June 22; Troevatere (from Covent Garden) 
June 24; Falstaff (from Glyndebourne) June 19. 
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How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of London's Special Gramophone 
Shop . . . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for example. Costing 
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Note impending 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


wish to announce to their many Friends that 
during the Whitsun Holidays they will be 
Removing to New Premises at 


80 & 82 Wardour Street, W.lI 


Actual Date of Opening 
Wednesday, June | 2th. 


In the meantime its business as usual at 
121/123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, ° W.C.2. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 











Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA STOLL 
May Grand, Leeds 
27 Carmen Moon and Sixpence Carmen Traviata 
28 Rigoletto Magic Flute Boheme Aida 
29 Ballet Rigoletto Tannhauser Traviata 
30 Ballet Moon and Sixpence Rigoletto Elisir d’Amore 
31 Ballet Trovatore Benvenuto Cellini Aida 
1 (m) Ballet — Barber of Seville Elisir d’Amore 
1 (e) Rigoletto Boheme Trovatore Don Giovanni 
June Grand, Leeds 
3 Ballet Tosca Don Giovanni Don Giovanni 
4 Closed Moon and Sixpence Cavalleria; Pagliacci Bohéme 
5 Ballet Martha Manon; Lescaut Don Giovanni 
6 Trojans (1) Rigoletto Barber of Seville Elisir d’ Amore 
7 Ballet Moon and Sixpence Hoffmann Traviata 
8 (m) Ballet Trovatore Carmen Boheme 
8 (e) Ballet (End of 1756-7 Faust Elisir d’ Amore 
London season) 
June New, Oxford King’s, Glasgow GLYNDEBOURNE 
10 Ballet Trovatore Carmen 
1 Trojans Figaro Cavalleria; Pagliacci Italiana 
12 Ballet Martha Bohéme = 
13 Trovatore (1) Figaro Hoffmann Italiana 
14 Trojans Trittico Benvenuto Cellini Zauberfléte 
15S (m) Ballet Bohéme Barber of Seville — 
15 (e) Ballet Martha Trovatore Italiana 
June | New, Oxford King’s, Giasgow 
16 — — Zauberfléte 
17 Trovatore Tosca Don Giovanni — 
18 Ballet Trovatore Rigolecto — 
19 Ballet Traviata Tannhauser Italiana 
20 Trojans Rigoletto Manon Lescaut Zauberfléte 
21 Trovatore Tosca Barber of Seville Italiana 
22 (m) Ballet Martha Carmen — 
22 (e) Ballet Boheme Faust Zauberfléite 
Opera House, 
- Manchester 
3 _ | King’s, Southsea — Zauberfléte 
24 Trovatore — Carmen — 
25 Magic Flute | Tosca Bohéme — 
26 Carmen Rigoletto Don Giovanni Zauberfléte 
27 Tosca (1) Martha Cavalleria; Pagliacci a 
28 Magic Flute Traviata Benvenuto Cellini Italiana 
29 (m) _ Figaro Barber of Seville = 
29 (e) Trojans | Bohéme Trovatore Falstaff 
30 — Martha — Zauberfléte 

















WELSH NATIONAL OPERA AT SADLER’S WELLS 


Mefistofele (Boito) June 24, 29 


1 Lombardi (Verdi), June 25, 27 
Nabucco (Verdi), June 26, 28 
REVIVAL OPERA COMPANY, RUDOLF STEINER THEATRE, LONDON 
La Juive (Halevy) June 12—15 
PHILOPERA CIRCLE, ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL, LONDON. 
Russlan and Ludmilla (Glinka) May 29—June | 
SHEFFIELD OPERA GROUP, SHEFFIELD CITY MEMORIAL HALL 
Madama Butterfly, May 30 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. June |. London Opera Ensemble Concert, Recital Room 
June 14, Tito Gobbi, Philharmonia Orchestra. Argeo Quadri. 

June 23, Disma de Cecco, Fedora Barbieri, Giacinto Prandelli, Carlo Cava. 
Philharmonia Orchestra. Argeo Quadri. Verdi Requiem (Cantelli Memorial Concert). 


June 25, Le Damnation de Faust (Berlioz), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, David Lloyd, Mich 


Roux, Owen Brannigan. Philharmonia Orchestra. Massimo Freccia. 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Lid., 2 Bream 
Buildings, Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4, and printed by 


The Carlton 


Press, Cheshat 
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Virginia Zeani 


Anita Gerquetti 


. Gianandrea Gavazzeni 


VIRGINIA ZEANI OPERATIC RECITAL 
) LA TRAVIATA (Verdi): Ah! Fors’ é 
lui... Sempre libera and Addio 
del passato; I PURITANI (Bellini): 
, Qui la vece (Mad scene); 
LA SONNAMBULA (Bellini): 
Ah! Non credea mirarti; 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti): 


Regnava nel silenzio; LA BOHEME 
(Puccini): Si, mi chiamano Mimi 


and [onde lieta usci; 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti): 


Il dolce suono .. . . Ardon gl’incensi 
(Mad scene) 

with The Orchestra of the 

Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 


“anducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni 


LXT 5317 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 


OPERATIC RECITAL 
BY ANITA CERQUETTI 


AIDA (Verdi): O patria mia; 

I VESPRI SICILIANI (Verdi) 
Merce, diletti amiche; NORMA 
(Bellini): Casta diva; 
AGNES VON HOHENSTAUFEN 
(Spontini): O re dei cieli; 
NABUCCO (Verdi): Anch’io dischiuso 
un giorno; ERNANI (Verdi): 
Ernani, involami; TOSCA (Puccini): 
Vissi d’arte; 

LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi): 
Pace, pace mio dio 
with The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
LXT 5289 


ORCHESTRAL HIGHLIGHTS 
FROM THE OPERAS 


LE MASCHERE (Mascagni): Overture; 
GUGLIELMO RATCLIFF (Mascagni): 
Intermezzo; SUOR ANGELICA 
(Puccini): Intermezzo; 

LA WALLY (Catalani): 
Prelude to Act IV; 

IL SIGNOR BRUSCHINO (Rossini): 
Overture; LUISA MILLER (Verdi): 
Overture; NORMA (Bellini): Overture; 
LINDA DI CHAMONIX (Donizetti): 
Overture 
The Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni 


LXT 5288 
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Hords by SCRIBE and DELESTRE-POIRSON 
Music by RoOssint 


Raimbaud, Friend to Comte Ory ... MICHEL ROUX 
Alice, a Young Peasant Girl J® ANNETTE SINCLAIR 
Le Comte Ory ... ion aie ... JUAN ONCINA 
Ragonde, 

Companion to Comtesse Adéle MONICA SINCLAIR 
Le Gouverneur, 7utor to Comte Ory 1AN WALLACE 
Isolier, Page to Comte Ory... CORA CANNE-MEVER 
La Comtesse Adéle ... Me ... SARI BARABAS 
A young nobleman, 

Friend to Comte Ory ite DERMOT TROY 


Opera in two Acts 
1955 PRODUCTION THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


Conducted by VITTORIO GUI Producer CARL EBERT 


Le Comte Ory is being performed during the Glyndebourne 


Season on July 19, 25 and 30, August 3, 7, 9, 11, 13 


ety HIS MASTERS VOICE 


= @ LONG PLAY 33) R.P.M. RECORDS ALP 1473-4 
Ave 


able July 5 
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